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AN HONEST AND CAPABLE MARRIED MAN, 

38, wants position Experienced in commission, 
grocery, salesman, or manager. Address No. 69, In- 
TELLIGENCER Office. 





A FRIEND WISHES A POSITION AS COM- 
panion by the middle of Ninth month. Address 
No. 94, this Office. 


ADY WOULD LIKE SEWING EITHER AT 


home or out, or to help care for sick. Address 
M. R. H., 413 Vine St., Camden, N. J. 





ANTED.—A HOUSEKEEPER (A WIDOW 

with one or two children preferred), to keep house 

for an Tt gentleman (a Friend). Centrally located. 

Address X. Y. Z., INTELLIGENCER Office, 921 Arch St., 
Philadelphia. 


BOARDING. — THREE OR FOUR FRIENDS 

can find a pleasant home, with good board, in a 
small adult family of Friends, at 2026 Mervine st-eet, 
Philadelphia. A quiet, pleasant part of the city, conven- 
ient to several trolley lines. 


OR RENT.— PARTLY FURNISHED TEN 

rvom house in Tioga. Two rooms resersed, with 

or without board. Address B., Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion, 1500 Race St., Phila. 


OR RENT.—TO A SMALL FAMTF V LL 

furnished twetve-roomed house, cen’ »>« i. .-u, in 

exchange for gentleman’s board. Address, E. M. M., 
Office of INTELLIGENCER, 921 Arch St., Philad’a. 





R RENT.—FURNISHED, TEN-ROCOMED 
house. Board for two will be taken in "ge 
for rent. Address, for particulars, F. S., 1830 Wai 
St., Philadelphia. 





R RENT.—IN LANGHORNE, PA., TEN- 

room house; Old shade, porches, excellent water. 
Half square from trolley. Apply to DR. JOHN 
PAXSON, Newtown, Penna. 





FLUSHING. 

Corner of Sanford Ave. and King St.—To let or for 
sale; lot roo feet front, 125 feet deep; a house of 7 bed- 
rooms, parlor, dining-room, and library, roomy piazza, 
kitchen, and laundry; all improvements. Inquire of 
D. & J. MASTERS, 69 Main St., Flushing. 


FOR SALE. 


A farm, consisting of 160 acres, situated in Jewell 
County, Kansas. land, and the improvements 
are good. Buildings are in fine order. 

For further information address, 

ABEL MILLS, Agent, Mt. Palatine, Ill. 


9 Our prices are the lowest, our 
Hanscoms e variety the most complete, and 


quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue fer comparison ? 

No liquors or other offensive or methods 
resorted to. 1311 St., Phila. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, N. Thirteenth Street, . 
Selden, 1714 Woodstock . pat abi Pe. 





Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CarpPENT! BuiLpgers, AND CoNTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

t hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


’ JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
AFIORET ST Lee — 
. {623 Walnut Street, iladelphia. 
Ovvices : | R3utee, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swaps Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


: 215 E. Fifteenth St., 

The Penington, "48ers 
Enlarged and remodelled, will re-open about Tenth 
month 1st. Permanent and transient boarding for 


Friends. Apply to A. L.GRIFFEN, 330 E. Seventeenth 
Street, New York City. 


. Wes.ey AVENUE AND 
The Driftwood, Srxtu STREET. 
OCEAN CITY,N. J. 
n for the reception of guests. 
ARAH J. PAXSON SISTERS. 





Now o 





‘THE PENNHURST, Open ail the year 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic Ci 

The house has every convenience, includin 
elevator, running to ievel of pavement, steam 
Send for illustrated booklet. 


diate 
eat, etc. 
JAMES HOOD. 





‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Oczan Env oF TENNESSEE AvE. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam bens, electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 





New Arborton, _ Kept by Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


New house, nicely located, near hot sea-water baths; 
one-half block from the ocean. 


For particulars address 


HANNAH BORTON, 
No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 





Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 





S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [lade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best'and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD. 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite- Post Office. ) 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
COmROHE ES peelemtagce a 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. 





Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars ad 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Friends’ School, 


Greene STREET, GERMANTOWN, PHILA. 


Under care of Committee of School Lane Meeting. 
Comprises Kindergarten, Primary, and Intermediate 
departments, arranged as part of a graded system, which 
may be continued at Friends’ Central School; Philad’a. 

he Kindergarten is a new department just added and 
will be under the care of a graduate kindergarten teacher. 
For circular, with full information, address, 
ELIZABETH M. ROBERTS, Principal. 





Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Jurnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

OSEPH S. WALTON, i 
IONA Ww. SPEAKMAN, } Principals. 
Circulars on application. 





Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Puptts or Botn Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students a ey for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, MS,, Principal, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


Or, 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Martin Academy, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under care of Friends. A Day School for both sexes. 
Liberal course, thorough work. Expenses very low. 
Boarding in private families at reasonable rates. For 


Catalogue, address, 
EDGAR STINSON, Principal. 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open penenths 1899, ae ear). cutngs 
preparation. For circulars a to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK, 


LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


Darlington Seminary, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Pa. 


f Forty-third School Year commences Ninth month 
r8th,next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 27 
acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and Linguistic 
Courses of Study. Also an Art Department. New 
gy This school has been uniformly successtul 


half a century. Pupils from almost every 
State, ., male specialists. 


Terms, 
$195 8 year. 
‘or illustrated gue, address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph 5 * 
est Chester, Pa. 
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Friends’ Academy, 

LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 

under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address, 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Park Ave. Friends’ Elementary 
and High School, 


will open in the New Buildings NintH Montu 
18, 1899. Co-educational. Prepares for any university, 
college, or for business. Board and tuition, $225 per 
school year. Send for Catalogue. 
OHN W. GREGG, M.A., Principal. 
LI M. LAMB. Associate Principal. 
Park Place and Laurens St., Baltimore, Md. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GrRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, ad ; 


* CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Household Linens 


The new importations of all kinds 
of Household Linens are now being 
placed on the counters—Table Cloths, 
Napkins, etc., in handsome designs 
made exclusively for us, all marked 
at lowest prices : 

Bleached Damask Table Linen—68 
inches wide—at $1.00 a yard. 72 

giifthes wide—at $1.10 yard. 

_¥% Breakfast Napkins to match—at 

$2.00 a dozen. 

3% Dinner Napkins to match—at 

$3.00 a dozen. 

Extra heavy bleached Damask Table 
Linen—72 inches wide—at $1.25 
a yard. 

% Napkins to match—$z. 50a doz. 

3{ Napkins to match—$3.50 a doz. 
Superior extra heavy Damask Bleach- 

ed Table Linen—72 inches wide— 

at $1.35 a yard. 

5g Napkins to match—$z2.75 a doz. 

% Napkins to match—$4.00a doz. 
Extra heavy Double Damask Bleach- 

ed Table Linen—72 inches wide— 

at $1.75 and $2.00 a yard. 

5%& Napkins to match—at $3.50 and 

$3.75 a dozen. 

3% Napkins to match—at $5.50and 

$6.00 a dozen. 

Superior Double Damask Bleached 
Table Linen—72 inches wide—at 
$2.50 a yard. 

% Napkins to match—$5.50 a doz. 

3{ Napkins to match—$8.o0a doz. 


ORDE RS by mail promptly and accurately 
filled. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
BY: 
HOWARD M. JENKINS. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE FAMILY OF WILLIAM PENN, FOUNDER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA: HIs ANCESTORS AND DE- 
SCENDANTS. 8vo. Pp. 270. With 1g illus- 
trations. $3.50 net. If sent by mail, postage 
20 cents. 

From Dr. Charles J. Stille, President of the Histor- 
ical Society of Pennsylvania : 

“ By your labor, bringing together a vast amount of 
material, you have given us an account of the Family, 
(aunesleginty) which one will seek in vain for else- 
where. . . I regard these articles [now collected] as 
exhibiting in a most desirable and attractive form all that 
is known of the illustrious man’s family.” 


HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS RELATING TO 
GWYNEDD. Second Edition. 8vo. Pp. 494. 
* Cloth. Beveled edges. With 8 illustrations. 
$4.00 net. If sent by mail, postage 23 cents. 
American Historical Review: 
** Within the limits which the author proposes to him- 
self he provides a model of accurate local investigation.” 


IN PRESS. 
GENEALOGICAL SKETCH OF THE DESCENDANTS 
OF SAMUEL SPENCER, OF UPPER DUBLIN, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 8vo. About 300 pages. II- 
lustrated. $3.00 net. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
Publisher, 
‘2 Arch Sree, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON BINDER 


FOR 
Friends’ 
Intelligencer 





Will hold a full year, by packing close. 
Better, if used for half year. 

Price, 25 cents, including postage, if sent by 
mail. 

By having your papers together, you have at 
the end of the year a valuable volume, of over 
1000 pages of reading matter. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
; Undertaker 


and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-28-25-A. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 
A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXXVI. 
THE power of principle manifests its perfection 
through an adherence to the Law and Will of God. 
Joun Hunt. 


From a private letter. 





_ FLOWERS WITHOUT. FRUIT. 


PRUNE thou thy words, the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng ; 

They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose strong. 


But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft, luxurious flow, 

Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe. 


Faith’s meanest deed more favor bears 
Where hearts and wills are weighed, 
Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 
Which bloom their hour and fade. 
—John Henry Newman. 
WORK OF FRIENDS AMONG THE INDIANS 
IN THE NORTHERN SUPERIN- 
TENDENCY, 1869-1899. 


BY JOSEPH J. JANNEY. 


( Concluded.) 

Tue Northern Superintendency was discontinued in 
the Sixth month, 1876, under act of Congress. 
Friends withdrew from active service under Govern- 
ment at Indian Agencies as follows: the Pawnees, 
in 1878; the Omahas and Winnebagoes, and Otoes, 
in 1880; the Great Nemahas, in 1882; and the San- 
tee-Sioux, in 1885. 

‘Friends left the Santee-Sioux self-supporting, 
their school population all in school, the clerks, 
millers, blacksmiths, carpenters, and farmers of the 
Agency, skillful and efficient Indians. The Indian 
population all wearing citizens’ clothing, living in 
comfortable houses, with the school facilities necessary 
for their children, living upon family homesteads and 
their tribal government republican and elective. 

“The Winnebagoes were left self-supporting, with 
a large annual surplus of agricultural products for 
sale, a large manual-labor boarding-school house with 
cultivated farm attached, and two day-schools filled 
with promising pupils of both sexes. The Indians 
had one hundred and five brick and frame two-story 
houses of four and five rooms each on their allot- 
ments of land held in severalty by certificate. Their 
tribal government was elective republican. Their 
farmers and mechanical employees were skilled and 
efficient Indians. The tribe was fitted and prepared 
for American citizenship, with protection of property, 
during one generation. 
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‘‘The Omahas were left self-supporting farmers, 
with a large annual surplus for sale. They were 
generally settled upon homestead farms allotted in 
severalty and held by certificate. They had a board- 
ing-school and two Agency day schools, well attended. 
Most of the adults adhered to their Indian costume, 
but were living in houses. They were fitted and pre- 
pared for American citizenship, with property secured 
by certificate, during one generation. 

‘“‘ The Iowas were left self-supporting farmers on 
family farms selected at pleasure. They were living 
in good houses, had ample school facilities, and nearly 
all the school population was in school. They 
generally wore citizens’ dress and were in a fit condi- 
tion for citizenship. 

“The Sac and Fox Indians had, in some cases, 
become thrifty farmiers. A good school-house had 
been provided for them, but their children were not 
all in school. Strong drink and a large cash annuity 
have been the bane of this small fragment of a tribe. 

‘‘ The Otoes and Missourias, early in the adminis- 
tration of Friends, presented a strong opposition 
headed by the hereditary chiefs, against all civilizing 
influences, and although the chiefs were dismissed 
from office, and younger, progressive men placed in 
their stead, their influence through tribal bands re- 
tarded most civilizing efforts and marred the work 
intended. A large boarding-school house with culti- 
vated farm was provided for the children, but it was 
not well patronized by the parents. 

‘“‘The Pawnees were removed to Indian Territory 
in 1874, by their unanimous and earnest request, 
where their numbers were in two years reduced one- 
third by death. Good schools were provided for 
them, and their children were steady attenders of 
both Sabbath and day schools and were promising 
scholars, but the great mortality of this tribe during 
Friends’ short charge of them in the Territory very 
much retarded their advance in civilization.” 

We may gather from these facts that there was, 
under the administration of Friends in the Northern 
Superintendency, a substantial improvement in the 
condition of all of the various tribes ; and that the 
“‘ Society .returned to the Government, upon retire- 
ment from its official service in the care and manage- 
ment of Indians, four tribes, namely, the Santee-Sioux, 
Winnebago, Omaha, and Iowa, in such a status of 
civilization, education, and self-support, as qualified 
them for the duties and responsibilities of American 
citizenship.” 

Soon after the displacement of Charles Hill, a 
member of our Society, as Agent at the Santee-Sioux 
Agency, in 1890, our active cooperation with the 
Government in the management of Indian affairs in 
the field gradually faded away. The policy of Presi- 
dent Grant had had a fair trial, and the good results ° 
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to the Indian were quite apparent, and if it could 
have been continued, it is not assuming too much to 
say that long before this time the solution of the 
Indian problem would have been within our grasp. 
But it could not survive the determined opposition of 
the practical politicians, and, like a dissolving view, it 
changed, and before long we found the old system 
resumed ; the victors in each and every presidential 
campaign claimed the spoils, and their claims were 
allowed ; consequently the active participation of our 
Society ceased. 

In 1886, in company with Levi K. Brown, of our 
committee, I visited some of the reservations in 
northern Nebraska. We made a careful tour of the 
Santee and Ponca reservations, visiting many of the 
allotments and going into the houses of the Indians. 
One of the results of this visit was the conviction 
that the great need of the hour was the introduction 
of field Matron work as a department of Indian 
Education. In order to demonstrate the usefulness 
and the importance of such instruction, Friends ap- 
pointed and maintained, at their own expense for 
more than a year, a field Matron at the Santee-Sioux 
Agency, whose good work was acknowledged by the 
department, and testified to by the best people on the 
reservation, both whites and Indians. 

All friends of the Indians unite in commendation 
of this work, and it is conceded that in this matter of 
the absence from the Indian’s houses of all the re- 
finements and comforts of a home, do they fall the 
farthest below the standard of the Anglo-Saxon. 
Accepting this demonstration as conclusive, the Gov- 
ernment adopted field Matron work as a feature of 
Indian education, and it is now firmly established and 
is provided for in the Annual Appropriation Bill by 
liberal amounts of money for its continuance. 

The development of this branch of the service 
has received during the past ten or twelve years a 
good deal of the time and means of Friends. During 
the administration of Commissioner Morgan, the 
Indian Bureau was especially friendly to Matron work, 
and its extension was warmly commended in official 
documents and it is now firmly intrenched as a de- 
partment of Indian education. 

The labors of our Society in this department of 
philanthropy, during the past fifteen years, have been 
confined to the accepting of such opportunities for 
usefulness as presented themselves from time to time. 
We are always on the lookout, however, but without 
any definite plan of work and no concert of action, 
amongst the different yearly meeting, all of which 
have their committees on Indian Affairs and do not 
fail to respond when called upon for codferative work. 

The Standing Committee on Indian Affairs ‘of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, owing to its nearness to 
the city of Washington, is enabled to. have frequent 
intercourse with the officers of the Indian Bureau, 
and has enjoyed the confidence of Government 
officials at all times. It has carefully preserved an 
attitude of friendliness and good feeling, and while it 
has sometimes been compelled to oppose the views 
and policy of those in governmental control, it has 
been enabled to do so ina spirit of condescension and 
deference. The different Commissioners of Indian 


Affairs have always been approachable and exceed- 
ingly cordial in their treatment of Friends. We have 
not and do not now endorse the sentiments often 
expressed by zealous friends of the Indians, that the 
attitude of the Government towards them has been 
hostile, that in appointments to office in the various 
agencies a total disregard of the welfare of the 
Indians has been manifest. We do not believe this to 
be true. Speakers on the subject have been fond of 
saying that the Government “ sends drunken men out 
amongst the Indians to teach them sobriety; lazy 
men to teach them to be industrious; and corrupt 
men to teach them morals.” It is a trite saying and 
comes glibly off the tongue, and will do for a good 
example of a figure of speech, but it is not half true. 

There have always been and are now, many 
faithful, honest, energetic, conscientious, painstaking, 
Christian men and women, who have voluntarily left 
comfortable homes and gone amongst the Indians, 
impelled solely by a desire to do them good, and 
animated by a purely philanthropic impulse. True, 
sometimes these have been displaced, and unworthy 
persons appointed in their stead, but the spoils sys- 
tem has been responsible for this, not the individuals 
who were compelled to carry it out. The report of 
the Board of Indian Commissioners strikes the key- 
note when it proclaims that ‘the one thing needed 
for the improvement of the Indian service is a perma- 
nent tenure of office by those officials who have 
proved their honesty and efficiency. No branch of 
the public service is more harmed than this by fre- 
quent changes, and in no branch is experience of 
greater value.”” When the Government adopts again 
the policy of President Grant in the administration of 
the Indian Service, a just and satisfactory settlement 
of the question will be within easy reach. 

I see no reason to change the conclusions ex- 
pressed in a paper read before the Union for Philan- 
thropic labor, held at Lincoln, Va., in 1892. The 
policy that will the most speedily and certainly solve 
the Indian problem, is,—First, and just as soon as 
practicable, there should be a complete dissolution of 
the tribal relation, the family relation to be established 
and maintained instead, this to be brought about 
by the general application of the “Land in Sever- 
alty Law.” The segregation of the members of the 
tribe into separate homes and individual holdings 
would tend greatly to the promotion of morality 
among them, and foster a feeling of independence and 
self-respect. Next, the compulsory moral, intellectual 
and industrial education of all Indian children in 
schools of the best character under control of the 
Government. Next, thorough and persistent instruc- 
tion of the men in the business of farming and the 
women in the art of housekeeping. Next, absorp- 
tion of the Indians as individuals into the general 
body politic. Then the most rigid and inflexible 
enforceme::t of the United States Law prohibiting 
the sale of liquor to an Indian. A policy based upon 
these purposes, with permanency and definiteness on 
the part of the Government to support it, would 
speedily bring the problem within the limits of a 
practical solution. 

Upon this point, and in conclusion, I will quote 
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Commissioner Morgan. “If,” he says, “‘the purpose 
is to incorporate the Indians into the national life as 
independent citizens, so that they may take their 
places as integral elements in our society, not as 
American Indians, but as Americans, or rather as men, 
enjoying all the privileges and sharing the burdens of 
American citizenship, then the purpose should not 
only be clearly and definitely stated, but should be 
dominant in all matters of legislation and administra- 
tion. It should be understood, not only by our own 
people, but by the Indians themselves, and should be 
inculcated as a fundamental doctrine in every Indian 
school. No pains should be spared to teach the 
rising generation that the old condition is rapidly and 
forever passing away, and that they must prepare 
themselves for self-support. This is the inevitable, 
from which there is no escape. They should be 
taught that their future lies largely in their own 
hands, and that if they improve the opportunities for 
education, now so generously offered them by the 
Government, they may become intelligent, prosperous, 
strong, and happy, but that if they neglect them, they 
will be swept away or crushed by the irresistible tide 
of civilization, which has no place for drones, no 
sympathy with idleness, and no rations for the 
improvident.”’ 
PRAYER. 


From Lyman Abbott's sermon on ‘‘ Christ's Teachings Concerning 
Prayer,’’ we extract the passages following : 


Ir we take up Christ’s instructions respecting 
prayer, and read them with care, one of the first 
things that will strike us, possibly with surprise, will 
be the fact that he says almost nothing about public 
prayer. He lays no stress upon what we call public 
worship ; he does not urge men to attend the syna- 
gogue or the temple or the supposed prayer-meetings 
of a future church; he does, indeed, say that where 
two join together in any request, their request will 
be heard; he does say that where two or three 
are joined together in prayer he will be in their 
midst; but it is all. It would be, I think, a mis- 
take to deduce from this silence the conclusion that 
he did not mean that there should not be any 
communion in prayer, and that he did not think there 
was any concern or importance to be attached to it. 
He prescribes no ritual, he urges no form; but this 
is characteristic of all his teaching. It seems to have 
been his method to supply light, and then leave the 
light to find and make its own channel. As the sap 
is supplied by mother-earth, and then the sap itself 
works out all various forms of vegetation—tree and 
bush and grass and shrub; as the sun supplies all the 
sources of light and all the material out of which 
color is formed, and then its flowers take on different 
colors and reflect according to their several capacity ; 
so Christ supplied the devotional life: he laid stress 
on the truth that the way is open for intercommuni- 
cation between the soul and God; and then he left 
that intercommunication to create its own forms and 
find for itself its own expressions. 

More significant than the silence of Christ respect- 
ing public prayer is the fact that he rarely speaks of 
either public or private prayer as a duty. The Old 


Testament contains no laws requiring men to pray; 
the New Testament contains scarcely anything that 
could be called such a law. Christ does not treat 
prayer as a duty, imposed on men as an obligation to 
be fulfilled towards God; he does not regard prayer 
as something that must be paid to God in coin, of 
petition, confession, or thanksgiving. 

Christ approached the whole subject of prayer 
from an entirely different point of view. To him 
prayer was a great privilege. God was a living God 
and a loving Father, and it was the privilege of his 
children to go to this living God and get life from 
him, to go to this loving Father and communicate 
with him. In Christ’s point of view prayer was not 
something I owe to Jehovah, but something I may 
have as God’s free gift—the gift of his life in the 
intercommunication of my life with his. ; 

Christ first of all seems to me to have said: You 
have a Father in heaven; you are a child; go to 
him. Do you want your children to goto you? Go 
in that spirit. ‘If ye, being evil, give good gifts to 
your children, how much more shall your Father 
give to you the spirit of holiness if you ask him?”’ 
He isa Father; you are children; the way is open 
for you to go to him and get from him. 

General statements are to be found in the Gospels, 
such as, ‘‘ Whatever ye ask, believing, he will give it 
to you.” I think these general declarations perplex 
a great many people. They imagine from these 
declarations that they have a right to ask God for 
anything and they are sure to get it. But they do 
not always get it. But surely that would be a very 
poor boon—to give us omnipotence without giving 
us omniscience. To tell me that I can have anything 
I want, without my knowing what it is I ought to 
want, and what it is that would be best for me—that 
would be a poor benefaction. If a father should say 
to his child, Anything you want you can have, and 
should give him knives to cut his fingers with, and 
fire to burn himself with, and gunpowder to blow his 
eyes out with, and tobacco to poison himself with, 
and whiskey to get drunk on—if he should do what I 
see by the newspapers one incoming immigrant family 
did on a recent voyage, so feed the baby on whiskey 
that when it arrived here it had delirium tremens— 
what would you say of him? To give to an ignorant 
child whatever the child will take; to give to the 
ignorant person whatever the ignorant person clamors 
for—is that a blessing ? We must use common sense 
even in interpreting the New Testament. Toa people 
who have been accustomed to think that prayer is 
something to be paid to God, and that it must be 
paid in a particular way and according to a particular 
kind of etiquette, so many minutes of prayer in the 
morning and so many at night, such a form in the 
morning and such a form at night, and with such a 
ritual, Christ says, You are wrong; go to your Father 
as the child goes to his father, and ask him for what 
you want. This is prayer. Anything, everything, 
whatever it is right to want, it is right to pray for. 
Whatever it is right to desire, it is right to ask of 
your Father. Not a debt paid to him, but free access 
to him, for the whole circle of your life wants. 

This principle, too, interprets another element in 
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Christ’s instruction, which I think is often misinter- 
preted. He bids us pray for his sake and in his 
name; and men have imagined that we had so sinned 
against the Father that he would not give us any- 
thing for our own sakes; he did not care any more 
for us, but he cared for his only begotten Son ; and, 
therefore, if we asked for the Son’s sake, he would 
do for the Son’s sake, though he would not do for 
ours. It is not strange that men have revolted against 
prayer so interpreted. What Christ says is this: My 
disciples, I have sent you into the world as I was 
sent into the world; you are there to do what I was 
there to do; you are there to help the world, to save 
the world, to redeem the world; you are there to 
help on the coming of the kingdom of God and the 
perfecting of the will of God. Anything you want 
to accomplish that purpose, it is ready for you; 
whatever you want to help you do the work you are 
in the world to do, I will give it to you. But even 
that must be interpreted with common sense. I may 
not ask for an easy time ; to be clothed luxuriously ; 
to be rich. We are here, if we are really in the 
Christ spirit, not to ask for the best office, the easiest 
place, the largest wealth, but to ask for the best op- 
portunity for the largest service. 

Consider the Lord’s Prayer one moment. What 
is it? It is coming to God with this one trans- 
cendent, supreme desire—Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done. That is first. And subject to that 
supreme, dominant desire are four desires which 
include all our wants. The first is supply of 
food for body, soul, and spirit; the second is relief 
from the burden of our own past transgressions 
and sins; the third is guidance in our perplexities ; 
the fourth is deliverance from the powers of evil 
within or without, when they are too much for us. 
Christ says, first of all, seek the kingdom of God 
and the accomplishment of his will ; and then, seeking 
this, ask for those things which you need—food for 
body, soul, and spirit; forgiveness for past sins; 
guidance, but especially guidance out of overwhelming 
temptation; and strength to resist evil within and 
without. 

This is where most human petitions end, but not 
where Christ’s desires for us end, nor where our 
desires for ourselves end when we are at our highest. 
If you will compare what is called the Lord’s Prayer 
with the prayer which he offers for his disciples, and 
which is recorded in the seventeenth chapter of John, 
you will see that this, which is the real Lord’s Prayer, 
begins where the other Lord’s Prayer ends. In this 
prayer for his disciples Christ does not ask for daily 
bread ; he was willing to be poor, and willing that 
his disciples should be poor. ._He does not ask for 
forgiveness; he assumes that we are forgiven and 
have begun our new life, freed from all the burden of 
the past. He does not ask that we shall be kept out 
of temptation—“ I pray not that thou shouldest take 
them out of the world;’’ he only asks that we should 
be delivered from its evil. The two prayers are in 
that one petition—the deliverance from evil. Then 
he goes on with this other, larger, transcendent 
_ prayer, that you and_ I may be one..with the Father 
as he is one with the Father. Not that in some far 


future, distant state we may be lost and absorbed in 
God, but that here and now we may carry our aspi- 
rations, our desires, our purposes, our life to him, and 
may take from him his aspirations, his desires, his 
purposes.—7he Outlook. 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECT OF FAITH. 


THE above is the title of a paper which appeared in 
the Outlook for Eighth month 19, 1899. It is written 
by a physician (George E. Gorham, M. D.), and ex- 
plains so clearly the way in which cures are 
wrought without the help of drugs that we quote from 
it at length. The object of the writer is to show how 
the unconscious processes of the body are influenced 
by the mind. After showing how the beating of the 
heart, the circulation of the blood, the steady rise and 
fall of the chest wall, the wonderful process of diges- 
tion, the making of chyle and the pouring of it into 
the blood, the manufacture of it into bone, blood, and 
muscle,—after showing how all these processes go on 
independently of our consciousness, he says,— 


‘« The processes of unconscious life are under control of 
the sympathetic nervous system; and most of them go on 
independent of thought and unrecognized by it. Therefore, 
it is but natural that the common idea is held that we have 
little or no power to influence the unconscious processes of 
the body. 

‘It is the purpose of this paper to review some well-known 
physiological facts, and show by illustration some influences 
which do affect the functional activities of the unconscious 
processes of the body.”’ 


He then gives illustrations first of how fear may 
interrupt temporarily any or all of the functions of the 
body and continues,— 


‘« Thus it is easily seen that all the grosser processes of the 
body, like the digestion of food, the beating of the heart, 
excretion of tears, etc., are profoundly interfered with by fear ; 
and those processes which we can observe on the outside of 
the body are only part of the great manufacturing plant which 
builds and restores the tissues, makes and circulates the blood 
upon which all the energies of the body depend. Overholser 
says: ‘We find in the ultimate analysis of the organic 
structure of our bodies, from the units of the most highly 
specialized tissues to the units of simple undifferentiated pro- 
toplasm, that the most important organic elements of the 
organism are the unmodified protoplasmic white blood cells. 
They are the seat of its physiological powers and the most 
powerful antagonizers of its pathological conditions ; the 
source of all its nutrition and of all its repair; its agents of 
supply in times of peace and its brave warriors of defense in 
times of battle.’ 

** If blood cells are such important physiological elements 
of the body, is it any wonder that we have ill-health when by 
fear, jealousy, or anger we are throwing the whole manufac- 
turing plant into wild confusion ? 

‘*Is it any wonder or miracle that, when we eliminate fear 
and implant a steady, serene faith, our bodies recover from 
many ills? It is delicate work to make a blood cell. There 
are 5,000,000 red and about 10,000 white corpuscles in one 
cubic millimeter, or about one drop of blood. Ifa man were 
to count at the rate of 100 per minute and count steadily ten 
hours per day, it would take him about three months to count 
the cells in one drop of blood. Think of the millions and 
millions of blood cells in the body! And then we have muscle 
and bone and brain cells by the millions. All these are the 
product of that wonderful automatic machine operated by the 
great sympathetic nervous system. Study its operation when 
you will: the child in the cradle, the soldier on the battlefield, 
or the aged, tottering on the staff, and you will find it not con- 
trolled by will, but always disturbed by fear and as truly 
encouraged and stimulated by faith. If sudden and great 
fear will so thoroughly disturb all the grosser processes, is it 
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unreasonable to suppose that continued anxious thought of a 
milder character will disturb the more delicate work of mak- 
ing brain and blood cells?’’ 


An example follows of how faith and love and 
trust stimulate the processes to improved operation, 
so that this condition of mind may effect the cure of 
many functional and some organic diseases. He 
says,— : 

‘* Careful observation will compel the fair investigator t 
admit that cures are made. But the investigator finds diffi- 
culty in accepting the explanation of the cures when he is 
asked to believe the power comes from a shrine ora stone ; or 
when he is asked to believe there is no real disease the matter, 
but allis mind. And the problem is no easier for many when 
asked to believe that God wrought a miracle. If one can 
accept what the study of the processes of the body seems to 
prove, that the sympathetic nervous system and its functional 
activities—that is, the making and repairing of the body—are 
so bound to the conscious life that they respond to fear and 
faith in a far greater degree than we have thought, and that 
the release of fear ana the stimulating effect of faith to 
improve the working of the manufacturing plant of the body 
that cures are the result, we then have a principle which will 
aid in the solution of the whole problem of faith cures. 
From a physiological standpoint one must say that he who is 
cured by faith has simply complied with one of the fixed laws 
of the body. This law is universal, regardless of the sound- 
ness of the faith. 

‘* The unconscious processes respond to faith as they do to 
fear, blindly. It make no difference to them what one 
believes, only so he believes it strongly enough to produce deep 
feeling. The physical and mental changes wrought in our 
bodies through substituting faith, a faith that amounts to 
genuine expectancy, leaving no shadow of fear or doubt; 
substituting such a faith for anxious thought, often produces 
the most salutary effect. We find this law operating to work 


. a cure when one makes a journey to some noted shrine. 


When one is cured by adopting Christian Science we find this 
law operating. When one is cured in answer to prayer, we 
find again that this law of our life has been complied with. 
When one is suddenly brought into the presence of some 
intellectual giant and social lion, a feeling of embarrassment, 
fear, enters the mind, the effect of which is to cripple and 
disturb every process of the body. One cannot talk well, 
cannot think well ; even the voice will tremble and not sound 
natural. Suppose one comes into the presence of a 
sympathizing friend who excites all the ennobling emotions of 
love, trust, hope, and courage. None of the crippling effect 
of fear is in the body, but the whole life is stimulated by the 
faith and trust one has inthe friend. Thoughts come quickly 
and freely. The body is at ease and its functions go on 


steadily and well.”’ 

Thus he shows how the unconscious processes of 
the body only do their best when they feel the throb 
of a great faith, a great hope, love, and courage. But 
he gives this warning,— 


‘*When one goes to God in prayer for cure of a disease 


with such faith and love, the unconscious processes respond at 
once and do their full duty ; but we should discriminate and 
know how much, and what, God does through these uncon- 
scious processes. All the accidents and ills of the body 
should not be left to the care of unconscious life. Physiology 
teaches us that it was never so intended by our Creator. The 
conscious life should do its part when the body is assailed by 
disease or accident. Suppose a car-wheel passes over the 
leg and crushes the bones, severs an artery, and fills the wound 
with gravel and dirt; here conscious life is called upon by 
the agonizing pain, by the sight of the spurting artery, to act, 
and act promptly. The artery should be litigated, instead of 
waiting for unconscious life to plug it with a clot of blood. 
The dirt should be removed, instead of waiting for the slow 
process of suppuration and ejection by unconscious life. The 
bones should be placed and supported by mechanical means 
in a normal position, instead of allowing the unconscious 
processes to unite them in the position in which the accident 


left them. To trust such a case to the efficacy of prayer 
would be to sacrifice a human life.’’ 


After giving other parallel cases he draws the 
following conclusions,— 


‘* First, That cures are made under all systems of faith- 
healing, cures of many functional and some organic diséases, 
which often have resisted for a long time all regular methods 
of treatment. Second, That in no single instance is a cure 
made which may not be made by an improved condition of 
the unconscious processes of the body, resulting from the 
elimination of anxious thought and the substitution of a deep 
faith and trust. Third, That the ower which works the cure 
comes in all cases from these improved physical operations of 
the body.’’ 

But why, if we believe in God and believe that in 
him we “live, and move, and have our being,” should 
we accept this third and last conclusion? A great 
Scotchman once wrote thus,— 

‘*No one can deny the power of the wearied body to para- 
lyze the soul ; but I have a correlate theory which I love and 
which I expect to find true that, while the body wearies the 
mind, it isthe mind that restores vigor to the body. I believe 
that if there be a living, conscious love at the heart of the 
Universe, the mind in quiesence comes into a less disturbed 
contact with its Origin, the heart of the creation, whence 
gifted with calmness and strength it grows able to impart 
restoration to the weary frame.”’ 


To quote from a more recent writer,— 


‘At such favorable seasons the spiritual bearing becomes 
delicately attuned so that the still, small voice is audible. The 
ego becomes conscious that it is face to face with the 
Divine Presence. There is soul-contact with the parent soul, 
and there follows an influx of life, love, virtue, health, and 
happiness from the inexhaustible fountains.”’ 


Cc. E. Hf. 
SYMPATHY FOR Our Superiors.—Sympathy for 
those who are stronger, wealthier, healthier, more in- 
fluential, and higher in authority than ourselves, is 
not so easily rendered. It does not often occur to us 
to extend the sympathetic hand or word to those whom 
we look upon as in any way our superiors, and yet 
none need our sympathy more than such as these. 
So, too, of the physician and his patient. One of 
Tennyson’s biographers quotes the Queen as saying 


of the Laureate, ‘‘ When I took leave of him I thanked 


him for his kindness, and said I needed it, for I had 
gone through much, and he said, ‘ You are so alone 
on that terrible height ; it is terrible.” The sover- 
eign appreciated kindness, consideration, and sympathy 
from her subjects, and the poet had a full realization 
of what it meant to be so high up as to be practically 
alone in the world. We easily give our pity, our 
sympathy, and even our helping hand, to those who 
seem to us in sore stress, but we are not so thought- 
ful about what consolation and strength we might give 
to those who need it because their very elevation 
isolates them, and cuts them off from those human 
relations to which we all look for sympathetic aid. 
—Sunday School Times. 
3¢€ 

RELIGION is not something to be laid aside with 
one’s best clothes, and resumed when the clothes are 
again worn. It must be lived out every day, enter into 
every transaction of business, into every piece of work, 
no matter how humble; and it must go with all our 
pleasures, and they will be the brighter for it —Selected. 
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1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 


No. 38.—NintH MontH 17. 


SOLOMON. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Give therefore Thy servantan understanding 
heart : that I may discern between good and evil. 
—I. Kings, iii., 9. 
Scripture Reading, I. Kings, iii., 5-15. 

THE story of the reign of Solomon is told in the first 
eleven chapters of I. wings, and in the first nine of 
II. Chronicles. The author of the books of Kings 
doubtless had at his disposal the annals kept by the 
court chroniclers—officers mentioned first as ap- 
pointed under David (II. Samuel, viii., 17), and there- 
after constant members of the king’s court. The first 
two chapters of II. Kings “are closely related to the 
extracts from David’s family history preserved in II. 
Samuel, ix.,20.”” In the subsequent chapters, ‘‘ the 
wisdom, might, and splendor of Solomon are pre- 
sented ;:all leading up to the great event of the age 
—at least in the eyes of subsequent generations—the 
building of the temple.” (Kent.) The book of 
Chronicles adds very little to the earlier account, on 
which, no doubt, it is largely based. Even more, per- 
haps, than the author of I. Kings, the author of 
Chronicles magnifies the importance of the temple 
building and all that is connected therewith. 

One other book of the Bible belongs to, or at least 
refers to, the reign of Solomon—The Song of Songs. 
This is especially valuable because ‘it presents the 
impression which Solomon's character and policy 
made upon his own and subsequent generations.” 
(Kent.) 

It would seem from the account in I. Kings that 
David's eldest living son, Adonijah, looking upon 
himself as the heir, had taken on royal state in David's 
old age, and apparently with ‘David's tacit consent. 
The mother of Solomon, from the first an unscrupu- 
lous and designing woman, arranged with the prophet 
Nathan to work upon the suspicions and jealousy of 
the weak-minded old king, in order to induce him to 
set aside the claims of Adonijah, and to declare Solo- 
mon his heir and successor. Seizing an auspicious 
moment, when Adonijah and his adherents were hold- 
ing a feast intended to strengthen the claims of the 
young prince on the loyalty of his followers, the con- 
spirators succeeded in having Solomon proclaimed 
king and publicly anointed. ‘The followers of Adoni- 
jah, as well as he himself, were seized with conster- 
nation—which as the sequel showed was well founded. 
Although granting a temporary pardon to those con- 
cerned in his brother’s attempt on the throne, Solomon 
used one pretext and another to slay all of any influ- 
ence. Even Joab’s white hairs and the long record 
of his services to David could not save him; he was 
slain by the king’s order at the very altar to which he 
had fled for safety. Adonijah himself, the king’s 
brother, was slain on a comparatively slight pretext. 

The reign thus begun in intrigue and assassination 
developed into an Oriental despotism wholly different 
from the kingdom under Saul and David. These two 
were elected kings, and although in the latter part of 
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David's reign there were oppression and consequent 
discontent, yet until the time of Solomon it was the 
people’s kingdom, and the kings commanded the 
loyalty and respect of their subjects. It was widely 
different under Solomon. The foreigners of the land, 
who had lived peacefully among the Hebrews in the 
time of David, were set to forced labor ; nor were the 
Israelites themselves exempt from such service. The 
land was divided into districts, and tax collectors were 
appointed over them; probably these also had com- 
mand of the levies of men who were put to labor in 
the construction of Solomon’s great buildings. At 
least once the people arose in revolt against oppres- 
sion. The leader was Jeroboam, the first king of 
Israel after the division. The revolt was a failure and 
Jeroboam fled to Egypt. 


Solomon had none of the warlike energy which 
had characterized his father. After his accession the 
Edomites gained their independence on the south and 
the Syrians on the north; their leader, Rezon, found- 
ing a kingdom with its capital at Damascus, which 
was destined to play an important part in the later 
history of the Hebrews. If he could not hold his 
foreign possessions, Solomon was at least able greatly 
to strengthen his own borders. He built fortified 
cities and made Jerusalem almost impregnable. More- 
over, he maintained friendly relations with neighboring 
nations and greatly extended the commerce and in- 
dustries of his people. By marriage also he strength- 
ened his position, especially by his marriage with a 
daughter of the Egyptian Pharaoh. Similar alliances 
united him with the Hittites, Moabites, and other 
neighboring peoples. 


The influence of these foreign wives on the relig- 
ious conditions of the Hebrews was a serious one. 
Their religious observances were protected, and often 
extended among the people ideals both of God and of 
worship which tended toward the idolatry they had 
hardly escaped from. 


The number of his wives and concubines is given 
in I. Kings (xi., 3) as a thousand ; but in The Song 
of Solomon (vi., 8) the number of queens is given as 
three-score, and of wives of second rank as four- 
score. The former number is probably an ex- 
aggeration. 


As to Solomon’s great reputation for wisdom, it 
should probably rather be for cunning or keenness 
than for what we now call wisdom. The incident of 
his judgment between the two mothers claiming the 
same child (I. Kings, iii, 28), and others connected 
with the visit of the queen of Sheba, show subtlety 
rather than depth of insight. It may be said that 
many of the Proverbs show the same characteristics ; 
they are worldly wise rather than truly wise. It is 
probable that many of the Proverbs may be traced to 
the time of Solomon, possibly some to Solomon him- 
self. Some are referred in the text to other authors, 
and probably many attributed to him have collected 
about his name as certain stories gather round the 
name of Lincoln. 

On the whole the Hebrew kingdom grew stronger 
and more secure under Solomon ; while in commerce 
and industry it made great strides. In every way the 
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around it. But such approach was a doubtful gain. 
If laws were more strictly administered they were laws 
made rather for the benefit of the king than of the 
people. Ifthe nation became more wealthy it was at 
the expense of the great mass of individuals. The 
great event of Solomon’s reign was the building of the 
temple. When David brought the Ark to Jerusalem 
he began the work of centralizing the worship of the 
Hebrews, thus making a strong bond of unity among 
the tribes. This work Solomon completed in building 
the temple. The workmen of Tyre, the most skilled 
workers in stone, metal, and wood, were made use of 
in this great undertaking ; and on its completion a 
ceremonial worship was set in motion such as inevi- 
tably presages a degeneration of real devotion and the 
substitution for it of formalism. Luxury and extrava- 
gance invaded church and court. In the glorious 
pageantry of the world of sense, the world of spirit 
was lost sight of. We need not wonder that at least 
one prophet took part in Jeroboam’s rebellion (I. 
Kings, ii., 26-40), nor that the prophets seem to 
have been against the son of Solomon when the final 
struggle came between him and the former rebel. 
Yet these evils of ceremonial worship fell mainly upon 
the court rather than upon the people. The latter 
saw the rites but took no part in them. The idea 
of God’s unity and greatness was enforced by the 
centering of all worship at one point. While the 
court degenerated, therefore, the faith of the people in 
Jehovah was probably made more definite and strong. 


WILLIAM PENN AND ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON. 
The American Friend. 

New books are produced with such facility and dis- 
tributed so abundantly, that we seem to be in danger 
of neglecting the earlier and sometimes more edifying 
literature of the Society of Friends, which appeared 
in the seventeenth century. Emerson and other dis- 
tinguished literary men have, indeed, given the gen- 
eral advice to read none but old books. We cannot 
assent to that course, but we do recommend cleaving 
closely and tenderly to old and tried friends, while we 
put new ones upon probation. 

The writer has been much impressed recently by 
two letters of Robert Louis Stevenson, written in 1881 
to Horatio F. Brown, from Davos-Platz, in Switzerland. 
This gifted poet, essayist, and novelist, one of the great 
masters of language of our time, was possessed like 
Shakespeare, Scott, and others, with the power of pene- 
trating to the very fountains of human thought and 
action, laying all things open and distinct before the 
eyes of less inspired mortals. 

A Scotchman seeking health, an exile, wandering in 
the streets of San Francisco in 1879, he discovered in 
a second-hand bookstore a classic. It was “Some 
Fruits of Solitude in Reflections and Maxims relating 
to Conduct of Human Life,” by William Penn. 

We to whom Penn and his maxims are household 
names and words, never realized such emotions from 
his works as came to Stevenson like a flood, as appears 
in these letters. But read the maxims again under 
the inspiration of this poetic soul, and they havea rich- 
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ness of meaning and expression never seen before, by 
some of us. The terse, beautiful style of them is ad- 
mirable. How his wonderful diction stands out when 
compared in strength and attractiveness with the weari- 
some manner of expression of most of his contem- 
poraries : 
Davos. 
“My dear Brown: Here it is, with the mark of a 
San Francisco douguiniste (keeper of a book-stall). 
And if ever in all my ‘human conduct’ I have done 
a better thing to any fellow-creature than handing on 
to you this sweet, dignified, and wholesome book, I 
know I shall hear of it on the last day. To write a 
book like this were impossible ; at least one can hand 
it on—with a wrench—one to another. My wife cries 
out and my owrt heart misgives me, but still here it is. 
I could scarcely better prove myself yours affection- 
ately, * R. L. STEVENSON. 
Davos. 
‘My dear Brown : \ hope, if you get thus far, you 
will know what an invaluable present I have made 
you. Even the copy was dear to me, printed in the 
colony that Penn established, and carried in my pocket 
all about the San Francisco streets, read in street cars 
and ferry-boats, when I was sick unto death, and found 
in all times and places a peaceful and sweet companion. 
But I hope, when you shall have reached this note, 
my gift will not have been in vain; for while just now 
we are so busy and intelligent, there is not the man 
living—no, nor recently dead—that could have put 
with so lovely a spirit so much honest, kind wisdom 
into words. R.'L.S. 
Scribner's Magazine, vol. xxv., p. 737. 
AUGUSTINE JONES. 


A CHILp’s RicHTt oF SEcrEcy.—Young children 
should not be pressed into a self-analysis, nor ques- 
tioned too closely about their aspirations and motives. 
Our interpretation of them is defeated by too insistent 
an appeal to their conscious inner nature. This is 
where the “ child study ”’ teacher must beware of do- 
ing harm. A life sketch of Margaret Deland, in a re- 
cent issue of Harper's Weekly, reports her as saying : 
“ There is, I think, a danger in the free expression of 
one’s aspirations. The best things of our nature 
fashion themselves in silence, and, if encouraged to 
talk about them, the aspirations and ambitions of a 
child are apt not to take a very deep root in the 
heart.”” The same applies to calling on young chil- 
dren to a public display of their intentions and aspira- 
tions Christward. Age, temperament, and personal 
circumstances of various kinds, call for tact and sym- 
pathetic consideration in the matter of pressing one to 
‘« declare himself.”} 


ConsciousLy and unconsciously each intelligent 
being makes a choice at every turn, either fulfilling or 
outraging the higher law of his nature, either enter- 
ing into or refusing fellowship with God.—/ohn 
Watson, D. D. 

d>¢€ 

By flight alone we cannot overcome, but by 
patience and.true humility we become stronger than 
our enemies.—Zhomas a Kempts. 
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A DANGER SIGNAL. 


A BABE lay on a rug on the floor with a tempting toy 
within long reach of its yearning fingers. Its entire 
body was exerted to gain the point of contact, when 
back it would slide. Again and again the trial was 
made without success. A bystander, urged by sym- 
pathy, longed to extend aid, but wisdom and right 
reason restrained the helping hand. Here was nature 
striving for development. If it would learn its lesson, 
its own powers must be unfolded. So sympathy was 
overcome by wisdom, and the child, unaided, attained 
to the object of desire with a two-fold result ; he was 
a conqueror through natural methods of advancement. 
As he matures these struggles will be constant, and 
happy will he be if a wise guardianship always bears 
rule. 

There is apparent around us a danger, growing 
greater, perhaps, in times of prosperity, of making too 
easy the pathway for the young, of destroying na- 
ture’s good way of richly rewarding those who 
earnestly strive, not always in the greatness of their 
possessions, but in the greatness of character. Are 
not some of our young people in danger of losing 
the feeling of honorable independence, losing their 
true manhood and womanhood, by too much help 
being extended, and not enough self-exertion and 
self-denial required ? 

Was it not Emerson that regretted he could not 
give to his sons some of his own disadvantages ? 
Wise philosopher was he, looking with distrust 
upon the time when he could furnish each one with 
an overcoat, when in his own youth one such coat 
had to do duty for several. 

While it would not be desirable to return to such 
close calculation to make the family income suffice, 
we cannot fail to see how simplicity and high aims 
have resulted in famous men, the product of “ plain 
living and high thinking.” 

While we can be grateful for our more advanta- 
geous conditions, the watch must be kept lest we 
extend help to the impoverishing of the powers, both 
physical and mental, of those who should become the 
leaders, or sustainers, of succeeding generations. 
Especially would we utge that the spirit of indepen- 
dence, of self-support, be nurtured ; that the thought 
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be not too much centered upon the possessions of the 
rich few to accomplish that which the many, with 
modest means, should unite in achieving. To feel 
that we have shared in the sustaining of the home, 
the school, the religious society, the social life of our 
people, as well as the government under which we 
share so many blessings, should be held asa precious 
privilege and give us just pride in life. We might 
well adopt the impassioned utterance of a seventeenth 
century writer when he says: 


‘* Thy spirit, Independence, let me share, 
Lord of the lion heart, and eagle eye ; 
Thy steps I follow with my bosom bare, 
Nor heed the storm that howls along the sky.”’ 


Our friend Rebecca P. Hunt sends us the following cor- 
rection: fn the letter in the issue of Ninth month 2, ‘‘A 
visit among the Shinnecock Hills,’’ James L. Parrish is men- 
tioned as having endowed the Art Museum and Library. It 
was Samuel L. Parrish, not James C. Parrish, who was the 
donor of both, to Southampton. 


CORRECTION.—Near the close of the editorial for Ninth 
month 2, fifth line from the bottom, read, ov our own opinions, 
instead of zz our own opinions. 


BIRTHS. 

SAURMAN.—At Plainfield, N. J., Eighth month 1g, 
1899, to Atlee and Mary L. W. Saurman, a daughter, who is 
named Anna Elizabeth. 


MARRIAGES. 
BENNETT—HOLMES.—At the home of the bride's 
parents, Thomas D. and Sarah L. Holmes, at Moorestown, 
N. J., under the care of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Eighth month 26, 1899, R. Grant Bennett, of Freeport, Ohio, 
and Eliza G. Holmes. 


DEATHS. 

ATKINSON.—At Wrightstown, Pa., Eighth month 22, 
1899, after months of suffering, Edward Atkinson, son of the 
late Jonathan and Esther Atkinson, aged 76. A useful mem 
ber of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting, and for 24 years presi- 
dent of the First National Bank at Newtown, Pa., and other- 
wise a useful citizen. 

BROWN.—Near Swedesboro, N. J., Eighth month 14, 
1899, Jesse S. Brown, in his 88th year. 

CORSE.—At the residence of her sister, Frances P. 
Pitfield, Germantown, Philadelphia, suddenly, Eighth month 
30, 1899, Laura Pleasants, widow of William L. Corse, in her 
67th year. 

FOGG.—Near Hancock's Bridge, N. J., Eighth month 29, 
1899, Henry H. Fogg, aged 46. 

MICHENER.—At his residence, Logan, near German- 
town, Philadelphia, Amos Jones Michener, in_his 64th year, a 
nephew of our late friend Amos Jones, of Newtown. 

He was for several years connected with the management 
at Watkin’s Glen, N. Y. 


MOORE.—Near Holder, Ill., Eliza Kendall Moore, widow 


; of Samuel B. Moore, and daughter of Jesse and Maria Ken- 


dall, in her 75th year. She was born in Wilmington, Del.; 
with her mother she united with the Society of Friends when 
a little child, and lived a consistent life, being a member of 
Benjaminville Monthly Meeting at the time of her death. 


STOKES.—At the residence of her sister, Eleanor T. 


| Evans, Germantown, Philadelphia, Hetty N. Stokes, in her 


62d year. 


- 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

XIII —EDINBURGH AND SIR WALTER SCOIT. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 
THERE are two great roads from England into Scot- 
land—by Carlisle on the west coast, and by Berwick 
on the east. I went north by the former, Eighth 
month 11, and came away by the latter, Eighth 
month 15. 

My tour in Scotland was thus very brief. I gave 
but four days to it, and really did no more than see 
Edinburgh and visit the “ Scott country.” This will 
seem very little to the ardent admirers of the Scottish 
highlands, the beautiful lakes and grand mountains 
north of the Clyde, but “‘ one cannot do everything.” 
I desired especially to go at least to Aberdeen, to see 
Ury, and the other places associated with Robert 
Barclay and his father, but felt obliged to omit this 
from my plans. 

Edinburgh deserves all the fame it enjoys as a 
beautiful and picturesque city. It unites its fine situa- 
tion with quaint and old buildings, and a long line of 
interesting historic associations. Few other cities 
present such a combination. Quebec has the site, 


but not so long a history. All the “local color’ in | 


the Scottish capital seems harmonious and stimulating. 
The deep ravine that separates the two halves of the 
city ; the steep upon which the Castle arises ; Calton 
hill, and Arthur’s Seat, at the other extremity; the 
old Palace of Holyrood; the fine Princes street ; the 
curious features of the Canongate, and the other 
“ gates,”’—all this, and much more not to be here de- 
tailed, make up a very interesting and picturesque city. 

I went on First-day morning to the Friends’ meet- 
ing. It is held in a good and comfortable building in 
the Pleasance—where there were, as the name sug- 


gests, fine open fields once, but where now the city’s | 


streets are compact, and the immediate surroundings 
not very attractive. 
widow of a famous engraver of Edinburgh, sits at the 
head of its meeting, with Robert Lawson, whose wife 
is the daughter of Archibald Crosby, formerly of Ed- 
inburgh, but now, and for several years past, resident 
in Iowa. Jane Miller, whose visitors’ book shows the 
names of very many American Friends, kindly asked 
me to dinner, and I enjoyed very much the pleasure 
of the visit at her home. She walked thither from 
the meeting, a mile and a half, without apparent fa- 
tigue, though her age is close upon eighty years. 

Edinburgh was very full of tourists and visitors, 
justas London was when I reached there nearly three 
months ago. This month, the Eighth, is the season 
for travel in Scotland,—indeed for travel everywhere 
in the British Islands. And among the tourists 
Americans formed a large section. At the hotels, on 
the coaches, in the trains, one met their easily-known 
carriage, manner, and speech. I met, with pleasure, 
Elizabeth A. Jolliffe, of Philadelphia, and thé friends 
who are traveling with her. 

* * * 

The day devoted to Scott deserves a full and de- 
tailed letter. Not that it was different from the ex- 
periences of many others who have made the visit, but 
because the visit is always associated with so much 
of human interest and sympathy. 


A kind Friend, Jane Miller, the | 
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If you leave Edinburgh at 10.15 a. m., by the 
“Waverley Route,” you can see the three places, 
Melrose Abbey, Abbotsford, and Dryburgh Abbey, 
fairly well, and be back again by about seven. It 
makes a full and busy day, but that is the kind of 
day the active tourist expects. You go, by a very 
good train, an express for the South (a “ corridor” 
train, approaching somewhat our American arrange- 
ment of cars), to Melrose, alight there, take coach 
directly for Abbotsford, return, lunch at Melrose, 
drive to Dryburgh, return, and have time to see the 
Melrose ruins comfortably before the train leaves for 
Edinburgh. 

My day was warm, but on the whole very pleasant. 
The sun shone hot, but in the shade the air was cool. 
(This is the sort of heat in this island ; the sun blazes 
down, but the great body of air does not get so 
heated as with us, in our “hot spells;” and within 
doors, or under the trees, or anywhere out of the 
direct beams of the sun, there is a distinct coolness. 
But this is a subject by itself ; nothing is so fruitful a 
theme of conversation in England as the heat, and the 
sufferings which dwellers west of the Atlantic must 
certainly endure.) The visit to Abbotsford was a 
thing not to be missed, but yet a brief and rather per- 
functory affair. You are let in by a narrow entrance 
in a coiner of the garden ; there is no view of the 
house in its general outline—that is got from the 
other side of the river, the Tweed ; you are taken into 
a small basement room, then up a steep winding stair, 
and then promptly through the suite of show rooms, 
the study, the library, the armory, and the entrance 
hall; then you are shown the door you came in by. 
Still, this counts for something. The rooms are as 
they were when “ Sir Walter ’—this is the name uni- 
formly used—was here. It is just as if he might 


| simply have gone away for a day, and left them for 
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your visit. They are full of the furniture, the books, 
the pictures, the quaint old objects and historical 
relics that he had collected. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that the occupants of the house would care to 
give up more to the public, even at a shilling apiece 
admittance, and considering the great numbers of visi- 
tors (fifty had gathered in the little basement room 
when we were admitted to the stairway climb, and the 
party had to be divided), the showing of the place is. 
very fairly done. The veteran cicerone did not really 
hurry us, and his description was not merely the tedi- 
ous and formal detail which such guides are apt to give. 

The ruins at Melrose are interesting, but not very 
extensive. (They too are carefully shut up, and the 
entrance charge is a shilling.) They can be seen, 
comfortably ; there is no climbing of steps and slippery 
stairs, no descents into dark crypts, or explorations. 
of dubious holes. So that is a satisfaction. (One 
gets critical, after seeing a good many such old places ;. 
if it isn’t a pretty good abbey, or a rather high- 
class cathedral, or a distinctly striking Roman arch, 
or Saxon wall, or Celtic mound, you are apt to feel a 
certain more or less lofty indifference. The keenness. 
of the new visitor, when he first sets foot on the 
Queen’s islands, to see everything, examine every- 
thing, get to the very roét of all, measurably 
abates in three months of such activities.) 
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Dryburgh is of more importance than I had | the 24th, stayed over night with Friends at Lincoln, 


supposed. Except for the atmosphere of Scott's 
own rooms, at Abbotsford, it would be the most 
important of the three places. The ruins are exten- 
sive. There is a good deal left of the church, and 
the conventual ruins occupy a large area. There are 
fine old trees about, and the grounds are pleasant. 
Furness and Fountains are of course very much 
larger, and more itnpressive, but yet Dryburgh has 
its definite distinction, and no doubt something of this 
—very much indeed—comes from its having the grave 
of Sir Walter. It is just as Grasmere has so much 
of Wordsworth, and is so interesting by reason of 
that. (And let us not forget that in the world of 
letters two of the greatest names, after all, are those 
of Scott and Wordsworth. Sometimes this is denied, 
but it is to no purpose.) 

As we drove back from Dryburgh, by a different 
and prettier route than we went by, we paused on 
Bemerside Hill, where so often Scott is said to have 
come to view the prospect. The valley of the Tweed 
lies before you. In the front at your feet, the river is 
seen, and beyond, to the west, it gleams out again, in 
a graceful winding. The banks slope away, and on 
this day the wheat was ripe in scores of fields, wait- 
ing the reaper. Hedgerows, and belts of trees, 
divided the farms, and their dark green contrasted 
finely with the gold of the waving grain. 

Still, it did look as though it needed moisture. 
The season has been one of unusual drought in 
England. There has been no rain of any consequence 
for weeks. I have seen it rain only two or three 
times. In London, all this month, the precipitation 
has been less than an inch. The extreme greenness 
that was so noticeable when [ landed has gone. The 
fields look as brown, and as yellow, as ours in Penn- 
sylvania in a dry summer,—in a dry summer, mind, 
not an average one. I have good authority for say- 
ing that one of the commonest experiences of a 
traveler is to find ‘‘ unusual ’’ weather,—heat that is 
uncommon, cold that is amazing, winds of unexam- 
pled character,—but still I think it is quite true that 
the summer in England has been one of most 
unusual drought. Every one says so; it is so 
declared everywhere ; and no doubt it is a fact. As 
I walked over the farm pastures of a friend (John 
Edward Ellis, M.P., to whom I was indebted for 
kindnesses in London), on the Yorkshire hill slopes, 
near Scarborough, a week ago, it was evident that 
little herbage was left for his fine herd of sleek Guern- 
sey cattle ; and such is the case everywhere. 


* * * 


From Edinburgh I came south, as already said, 
by Berwick-on-Tweed, that curious city which used 
to be uncertain whether it was Scotch or English, to 
Beal, in Northumberland, and visited there, at Bar- 
moor Castle, Thomas Hodgkin, one of the foremost 
of the English Friends, his name often worthily 
printed in the INTELLIGENCER. Then, “ stopping-off”’ 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne and Durham, I came to Scar- 
borough, and spent a week there and at York, cor- 
dially and kindly entertained by Friends of whom I 
cannot now undertake duly to speak. I left York on 
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spent most of the 25th at Cambridge, and came on 
to Lincoln where I now write. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
A VISIT TO INDIANA FRIENDS. 
WE left Chicago on the morning of the 18th of Eighth 
month, and arrived at Pendleton, Indiana, about 5 
p. m., where we were met by a kind friend, John S. 
Thomas, and taken to his hospitable home for an 
abode during the time of the yearly meeting. 

Seventh-day afternoon we attended the Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders, where we met with Margaretta 
Walton and her companion, Anna May Martin, and 
Isaac Wilson and wife. The meeting was an excel- 
lent one. 

First-day, clear but warm, a large number gath- 
ered, filling the meeting-house and the tent, which 
had been erected near by. These meetings were 
thought to be favored seasons, as were those held in 
the afternoon. In the evening we attended a meeting 
at Pendleton, by appointment, and although the even- 
ing was very warm the meeting was crowded, and 
some went away because unable to obtain seats. 

Second-, Third-, Fourth-, and Fifth-days were 
occupied with the routine business of the Yearly 
Meeting, a full report of which will undoubtedly reach 
you through other channels. We met the young 
people by invitation at Charles and Margaret Swain’s 
on Third-day evening, and had a very enjoyable 
social time with them. After meeting on Fourth-day 
afternoon we went to Horace and Ella Lewis’s to 
tea, and stayed part of the evening, not feeling at 
liberty to attend a young people’s meeting, held that 
evening, as I did not desire to inte;’ere with their 
opportunity. At the close of the meeting we went 
home with Edward and Mary Ann Roberts for the 
night and enjoyed our visit with them. 

Sixth-day morning found us en route for Duck 
Creek neighborhood, where a meeting had been ap- 
pointed for the evening. We were taken in her com- 
fortable carriage by Martha Kennard to the house of 
her son-in-law and daughter, Warren and Della K. 
Hinshaw. The meeting in fhe evening was held in 
the meeting-house of the other branch of Friends 
and was largely attended by them. The message 
given, from the new commandment, to love one 
another, seemed to touch a responsive chord in the 
hearts of those present, their minister coming to me 
at the close of the meeting, and with a warm grasp 
of the hand bidding me God-speed in my work. 

After meeting we went home, about three miles, 
with Jenkins and Mary Ann Kennard, where we re- 
mained until our train time on Seventh-day. 

Seventh-day, 26, we left our friends at Kuyntstown, 
at 11.30, for Nebraska, seventy-five miles distant 
northerly, where we were met by Mordecai Morris 
and taken to his home, eight miles from Wabash and 
near Lincolnville, where the Rush Creek Meeting 
was held. We found a warm welcome in this family, 
consisting of his wife, Mary Ann, and two daughters, 
Elizabeth and Anna, with their recently-married son, 

' Elwood, who was home spending his vacation. 
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nation approached the condition of the older nations | 

First-day morning opened bright and clear, but 
with a nice breeze from the north-east making the 
otherwise warm day very comfortable. We went 
with them to their interesting First-day School, held 
at 10 a.m. At the meeting hour the house was well 
filled, and as the message relating to religion, its 
object and effect, was delivered, the meeting was 
baptized into a deep feeling, and a sweet solemnity 
overspread it. After meeting we went to Job Hollo- 
way’s to dinner. As evening approached our 
friend Mordecai Morris came for us to go to a meet- 
ing we had appointed at a small village called Dover, 
about three miles from Lincolnville, and where there 
had never been a Friends’ meeting held before. Much 
satisfaction was expressed in the message given, and 
we were told Friends could have the house any time 
in the future. 

Second-day morning Mordecai Morris took us in 
his carriage, first to call on Jonah Hancock and wife, 
the wife having been an invalid for two or three years, 
unable to walk or talk, but appearing very cheerful. 
We then started for Huntingdon, 15 miles distant, 
arriving there about 11 a. m., stopping at the home 
of Vincent and Emma Moon, she being a daughter 
of Mordecai, where we remained until near tea time 
in the afternoon, when we were invited to the home 
of Joseph Moon and his two daughters, Mary and 
Elizabeth. 

In the evening we had a well attended and satis- 
factory meeting, the message being to explain our 
principles and their claim for attention among the 
various views extant. 

Remained over night with Vincent Moon. Third- 
day morning Joseph Moon and James Plummer came 
for us and took us for a series of calls, first upon 
Sarah Moon, a widowed daughter of Mordecai Morris, 
and then at the home of Charles and Mary Ann 
Moon, and stopping at Michael W. Moon’s for 
dinner. About 2 p. m. Morris Spencer came for us 
and took us to his home fora call. His wife Blanche is 
not a member, but she with their daughter Edith gave 
us a hearty welcome, which was much enjoyed by us. 
We then went to the home of Nehemiah Brown, 
where we took tea and had an excellent visit with 
him, his wife Sarah, and their two daughters Mary and 
Emma. We had appointed another meeting for the 
evening, and were mueh gratified on getting to the 
place of meeting to find we were to be joined by our 
dear sister Margaretta Walton. This meeting was 
more largely attended than the one the evening before, 
and was adeeply solemn and baptizing season, calling 
forth many expressions of satisfaction. 

After meeting we came home with Benjamin and 
Lauretta Nichols, who, with their daughter, kindly 
entertained us for the night, and from whose home 
this is written at Huntingdon, Indiana. 

Eighth month 30. Joun J. CorNELL. 


A. M. Martin, companion to Margaretta Walton, 
writes from Huntington, Indiana, Eighth month 30: 
After the very interesting yearly meeting at Pendleton 
we attended Camden Meeting, last First-day. Visited 
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the sick and aged on Second-day, and came on here 
yesterday and found J. J. Cornell ; had an appointed 
meeting for the evening, which gave us an oppor- 
tunity to meet with Friends here. We expect to go 
on to Holder to attend Blue River Quarterly Meeting 
at Benjaminville, on Seventh-day, then proceed to Mt. 
Palatine to attend the Illinois Yearly Meeting. Do 
not know what after that. We keep well and are 
kindly cared for. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


IN QUIET WATERS. 

I.—BY DYKE AND LOCK. 
BETWEEN Delaware City and Chesapeake City, little 
towns with large names, winds a waterway known as 
the Delaware and Chesapeake canal. If one would 
escape for awhile from the dust and clamor of city 
streets, let him embark some bright morning on one 
of the boats plying between Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. It is a day’s journey full of quiet charm, 
wherein one passes through scenes the most pictur- 
esque, by meadows and peaceful farms, through sleepy 
villages, and between green, reedy shores, until he 
wishes for the artist’s gift that he might put on canvas 
a tithe of all this tranquil beauty and sweet serenity 
of landscape. 

One drowsy August day of late I sat on the deck 
of one of the long, narrow steamers of the Ericsson 
Line, and enjoyed hours of quiet contemplation of 
the rich scenery on either side of the series of curving 
ponds and connecting canals. It was a perfect day. 
Mists hung over the distant woodlands and made 
them seem pale and remote ; cattle grazed in the rich, 
deep meadows; and in the atmosphere brooded that 
utter peace and restfulness which comes over the 
countryside in the weeks following harvest, when 
scythe and fork are hung up once more and great 
hay-stacks and teeming barns tell of the summer’s 
yield. 

On and away we glided, over the silent, rush- 
margined waters, passing from one lovely view to 
another. Great white flowers starred the green acres 
of swamp-grass, feathery willows drooped in soft 
clusters over the stream-side, wide patches of weed 
shone in many a shade of brown and yellow and 
sumptuous purple, while the tow-path, with its dull 
coloring of red, wound ever away behind the verdant 
bank. There was many a little pond in the adjacent 
fields, where water-lilies floated beyond the swaying 
cat-tails, and over these unruffled water-mirrors small, 
white-breasted birds flitted and veered and sounded 
their blithe notes. 

We moved slowly by little garden-slopes, odorous 
with hop-vines and bright with old-time flowers, with 
apple-orchards and fields of tall corn beyond. White 
sails now and then appeared in the wider ponds, and 
often we came upon lazy fisher-folk, half asleep in 
the sunshine, their poles dipping into the noiseless 
stream. In the deep locks we halted while the great 
gates slowly swung open and the green water gurgled 
and foamed up from under its imprisoning barriers, 
and village loungers loitered about the banks to watch 

the only spectacle that breaks their day’s monotony. 
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The passengers felt the spell of the mild, placid 
atmosphere, and little children crooned or looked 
dreamily at the white clouds and the misty vapors of 
that idyllic afternoon. Up from the cabin came 
plaintive music ; and elderly negroes, on their way to 
visit their old homes in Virginia or on the “ East’n 
Sho’,” chatted in their quaint and not immelodious 
dialect. 

Like a piece of Holland seemed this calm, un- 
troubled land, with its pastoral industries, its sleepy 
atmosphere, and its peaceful felicities. Not more 
tranquil or dreamlike could be “the lazy Scheldt or 
wandering Po” that Goldsmith sang, nor those placid 
Flemish streams whereon a later lover of old-world 
waters, Robert Louis Stevenson, drifted and mused. 

‘*It could not be more quiet : peace is here 
Or nowhere ; days unruffled by the gale 
Of public news or private ; years that pass 
Forgetfully.”’ 

There are, in that quiet land and along those still 
waters, the possibilities of a hundred pictures. The 
photograph camera is used probably every day from 
the decks of these vessels; not so often, I fancy, 
comes an artist, one who can interpret landscape, 
catching its spiritual significance, and giving the scene 
back to us clothed with a glamor and a charm which 
no camera can render. This little, unsung bit of 
Delaware and Maryland possesses scenery worthy 
the brush of a Cuyp or a Corot. One who looks 
upon it in receptive mood, enjoying to the full its 
pastoral and watery loveliness, retains the impression 
of many perfect landscapes. Weary of the noise 
and fever and fruitless hurry of our vaunted modern 
life, one may here lose himself awhile, and drink of 
God’s beauty with a free and grateful heart. 

J. R. H. 


Gain oF Much Work.—To feel the pressure of 
work is a cause for thankfulness. The time when we 
are busiest is the time when we are most likely to do 
our best. Often there comes the temptation to 
feel that, if we had more leisure, we could do more 
and better work, but experience usually shows that to 
be a mistake. The world recognizes this. It does 
not call on the men with most leisure when it wants 
an exceptional undertaking carried through. No 
employer in any walk of life looks among the ranks 
of those with plenty of time to spare when he would 
filla position. He wants one who is already numbered 
among the busiest, who is demonstrating that he has 
a right to live by shouldering his full share of this 
world’s activities, and whose powers are their best 
through their exercise. To keep busy is to keep in 
training, and that is the secret of attainment as truly 
in the race of life as on the athletic field.—Suwnday 
School Times. 
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TEMPTATION is not a disgrace; it is a test of 
strength. Itis not the number of temptations escaped, 
but the number met and conquered that marks our 
heavenward progress. The work of the world is done 


by men and women who know life at its fiercest. 
—A. R. Brown. 


A GLIMPSE OF JAPAN. 
[We are permitted to print the following from a private letter of a 


Friend who has been making an extended trip through Japan. It 
gives some interesting details of life in that Eastern land.—Evs. ] 


WE are now on the steamer homeward bound, where 
we expected to be nearly a month ago. The steamer 
we expected to sail on was quarantined at Nagasaki, 
so our trip was prolonged some three weeks, rather 
to our regret. It has been a most enjoyable journey 
all the way through, with strange experiences, and 
everything different to what we have been accustomed; 
but all seemed to suit the country and people. 

Instead of by horses we were drawn through the 
country by men, in large baby carriages, and slept on 
the floor on comforts instead of beds, with no other 
furniture visible. We.also sat on the floor to eat our 
meals off small trays, took off our shoes on entering 
the house, so as not to soil the soft matting, and were 
served by a gentle, courteous people, who were so 
kindly that they were many removes from uncivilized, 
and might serve as a pattern to many who claim to 
belong to a greater civilization. We were ina place 
where few foreigners go, and were looked at with 
great curiosity ; not, however, to a disagreeable ex- 
tent. When we stopped at a tea house for a meal, 
a crowd would gather to get a peep at us, not noisy 
or boisterous, but merely to see us. One day one 
of our party counted the number and it soon swelled 
to over one hundred, many of them duplicated by a 
child tied on the back. 

Each child, as soon as able, has a baby strapped 
to its back, and hops and jumps around with no con- 
cern for the poor little head that bobs around in an 
apparently precarious manner. Babies are number- 
less, and, really, seldom cry. I did not see a de- 
formed child while there, and am not sure but that it 
is a good way to care for them, for their little stomachs 
are kept warm and there is no danger from colic. 

It would be an impossibility for me to give any 
description of our rides over mountains and by rush- 
ing rivers. The last trip on a river was down the 
Tennigana, which was a series of rapids, and danger- 
ous enough to make it very interesting. It wasa 
ride of ninety miles in an open boat, between moun- 
tains which seemed at times to close up, so that we 
could see no way to get out. 

I know thee would have enjoyed seeing the beau- 
tiful flowers which grow wild, but are exotics with us. 
Great bushes of azalias like trees, covered with blos- 
soms from white to the deepest red ; rhododendrons, 
also wild Japanese quince, honeysuckle, and the red 
maples were a delight. Many others, like pinks, 
Canterbury bell, etc., and it seemed as if almost all 
of our garden flowers were duplicated. 

While in Yokohoma we went out to a nursery to 
see the iris; it really was wonderful. It was when 
their bloom was at its height, and they wore such 
beautiful colors, and are so large. We were at Myano- 
shite, a place in the mountains where they have the 
most delightful mineral baths. The air was so fine 
that walking was a delight. One day I walked eight 


miles, and felt all right the next day. 
The Japanese are such a healthy, happy people, 
with few wants and small means, and willing to lend 
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a helping hand to those who have less. I feel sorry 
for them to have changes come to them, which will 
come if foreigners push in among them. 
missionary work will not improve their condition. 
Their ways are not our ways, and they seem quite 
unconscious of many things which we look upon as 
not proper, but being among them, one has great 
charity. M. E. B. 


Literature. 





. 


MADISON CAWEIN, of Kentucky, is a poet of the school of 
Keats ; from the inspiration of that young immortal he has 
given to his verse a warmth and wealth of color, a summer 
dreaminess, and a beautiful delicacy of observation. To the 
five volumes of former years he now adds a sixth, ‘‘ Myth 
and Romance.’’ As the title indicates, he finds in the soft 
atmosphere of his native landscapes phantasmal shadows and 
images; the blossoms nodding in the twilight, the mist- 
dimmed sheaves, seem to his imaginative eye like the half- 
seen forms of dryads and fauns glimmering in the distance. 
Thus he brings to our American countryside and harvest fields 
the fair shapes of old Hellas, telling us that behind the out- 
ward beauty of field and hill and woodland there dwell mys- 
tery and spiritual loveliness. 


‘‘When I go forth to greet the glad-faced Spring, 
Just at the time of opening apple-buds, 

When brooks are laughing, winds are whispering, 
On babbling hillsides or in warbling woods, 
There is an unseen presence that eludes :— 

Perhaps a Dryad, in whose tresses cling 
The loamy odors of old solitudes, 

Who, from her beechen doorway, calls ; and leads 
My soul to follow ; now with dimpling words 
Of leaves ; and now with syllables of birds.’’ 


Of the old-fashioned country sights he writes with felicity 
and affection, as in these lines on an old water-mill,— 


‘‘Ah, ancient mill, still do I picture o'er 
Thy cobwebbed stairs and loft and grain-strewn floor ; 
Thy door,—like some brown, honest hand of toil, 
And honorable with labor of the soil, — 
Forever open; . 
While, all around, the sweet smell of the meal 
Filters, warm-pouring from the grinding wheel 
Into the bin ; beside which, mealy white, 
The miller looms, dim in the dusty light.”’ 


After such true touches as these the reader finds a lack of 
human interest in certain of the pieces in the book, that re- 
semble some of Poe's rhythmic exercises. But whenever 
Madison Cawein takes for his theme the beautiful world about 
him, its woods and hills, its centuried homesteads and ivied 
water-mills, he writes with winning charm. The poet's high- 
est gift, that of Aathos, is his; he can move to tears with his 
tender appeals to old memories and beloved associations. 
The recollection of by-gone happy days in the country is 
stirred by his poem, ‘‘ Old Homes,’’— 


‘*Old homes among the hills! I love their gardens, 
Their old rock-fences, that our day inherits ; 
Their doors, ‘round which the great trees stand like 
wardens. 


I see them gray among their ancient acres, 
Severe of front, their gables lichen-sprinkled, — 
Like gentle-hearted, solitary Quakers, 

Grave and religious, with kind faces wrinkled, — 
Serene among their memory-hallowed acres."’ 


(New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 





The autumn bulletin of new books issued by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., is rich in promise of forthcoming works of 
value and interest. Freshly annotated editions of several of 
the New England poets are announced in a new Cabinet 


I fear that | 


Edition. Professor Norton is editing ‘‘ Letters of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson to a Friend,’’ which must be a weicome addition to 
the wise and beautiful utterances of our chief American sage. 
An edition of Keats, including many of his remarkable letters, 
is another attractive announcement. 

Edmund Clarence Stedman is about to complete his cri- 
tiques and collections of modern English and American poetry 
by issuing ‘‘ An American Anthology,’’ an exhibition of our 
nation's lyrical output brought down to the present day. No 
book will be more welcome than this. 

Now that the poetry of Edward Rowland Sill has been 
collected in three small but precious volumes, we are to have 
his prose in a fourth volume. It will consist of the best of his 
contributions to the A“/antic Monthly on the subjects of Criti- 
cism, Literature, and Education, together with some of his 
letters to his friends. We shall here have fresh revelations of 
the noble and spiritual character of this lamented author. 

Lloyd Mifflin, our Pennsylvania poet, whose fine imagina- 
tion has won him recognition in the highest quarters, is to give 
forth a new volume of ‘‘Sonnets, Rendering into English 
Selections from Bion, Moschus, and Bacchylides.’’ The rich 
diction and stately melody of which Lloyd Mifflin is a master 
will clothe these imperishable Greek lyrics with a fresh and 
enduring beauty. 

A new volume of poems is to appear from the hand of 
Louise Imogen Guiney, the gifted young Celtic poetess of 
Boston. 

Tennyson’s poems will be issued in a volume enriched with 
127 illustrations. The illustrations have been selected from 
the best designs made to accompany the poems by English, 
American, and French artists, and have been reinforced also 
by portraits and representations of historic buildings. In 
repeating the important series by Millais, Rossetti, La Farge, 
Vedder, and others, recourse has been had to early impres- 
sions, and sometimes to the original blocks, to secure clear- 
ness of line and freshness of color. 

John Fiske is represented by a new historical work, ‘‘ The 
Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America,’’ in which he gives 
a sketch of the rise of the Quakers and of the early life of 
William Penn, with a discussion of the ‘‘holy experiment'’ 
of the founding of Pennsylvania. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I ENCLOSE a letter written by one of the little girls belonging 
to the Beach Street Mission. Thirty children have been 
greatly benefited by their visit ; seven are still at the shore, 
and three weeks remain to finish the season, which under the 
circumstances has been very successful. I also wish to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the following contributions : 





Per Friends’ Book Association, Cash, $20.00 
Per Anna P. Suplee, Ellen Larkin, 1.00 
Total, $21.00 


Funds are still needed, and donations will be thankfully 
received. Emma C. HENSZEY. 
Ocean City, N. /. 


Ocean City, N. J., Eighth month 24, 1899. 
Dear, Kind Friend : We thank thee for helping us to come 
down here. We have been in to bathe six times, and we go 
out to gather shells to take home to our little sisters ; every 
one is so kind to us here, and I wish other little girls could 
come, too. Our teacher, Emma C. Henszey, says she is try- 
ing to have as many come as she can, and I will be a good 
girl all winter so she will bring me down next summer. We 

all thank thee very much. Yours truly, 
BEsSIE SINGER (Eleven years old.) 


ACCORDING to an apparently authentic article in a French 
perio lical, not less than 20,000 aristocrats are at present con- 
fined in the prisons of Europe. Russia stands first with 
12,000 blue-blooded law-breakers, while Italy deserves to be 
accorded second position, her places of detention harboring 
thousands of noblemen. 
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Gvucational Department. 
BALTIMORE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 


Tue Friends of Park Avenue Meeting, Baltimore, have con- 
templated for several years the construction of a modern 
school building on the ground adjoining their meeting-house 
and fronting upon Park Place. That building is now in the 
course of construction. It is designed to furnish ample ac- 
commodations for a school which will offer the best educational 
advantages. The aim of the school will be to give the most 
careful training to those entrusted to its care, that they may 
be prepared to enter upon the duties of later life with the 
spirit of independence developed and with the habits of in- 
dustry and integrity established. 

It will aim to give a course of instruction which will afford 
an education at once practical and liberal for those not in- 
tending to do other scholastic work, and to those expecting to 
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in charge of Kindergarten Department; Dora Curtiss, assis- 
tant in Kindergarten; Louisa Thomas, assistant in Kinder- 
garten ; Roman Steiner, manual training ; Elizabeth Walton, 
music; Dr. O. Edward Janney, medical examiner. 





FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, at Plymouth Meeting, willfopen on the 
11th inst., in the new building, erected during the summer 
vacation. The building will be open for inspection during 
the mornings of the 7th, 8th, and gth, and interested Friends 
are cordially invited to visit it. Patrons may consult the 
principal during these periods in reference to courses of 
study, and new pupils may be entered and classified. 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 





MILLVILLE, PA.—Young Friends’ Association met at the 
meeting-house, Seventh month 9g, 1899. In the absence of the 
president, Myra M. Eves read a portion of Scripture. 
Roll-call and reading the minutes of preceding meeting 
followed ; Sarah Reece read from ‘‘ The Life and Letters of 
James and Lucretia Mott ;’’ Clarence Fairman recited ‘‘ Call 


| the Roll ;’’ Florence I. Eves read ‘‘ The Beauties of Nature ;"’ 
' and Edith Y. Eves read ‘‘ Stand up Erect ;’’ Marius John, a 





FRIENDS’ ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Will be dedicated Ninth month 14, 1899. Description and dimensions were published in 
INTELLIGENCER Of Third month 25th, of this year. 


enter colleges or universities it will offer the most ample op- 
portunities for preparation. 

Swarthmore College and the Woman's College have already 
agreed to admit graduates without examination on certificate. 
Johns Hopkins University also agrees to excuse such pupils 
from many of its entrance examinatiors, granting to this in- 
stitution the same privileges as are enjoyed by other prepara- 
tory schools. Swarthmore College offers to a member of the 
graduating class of 1900 of this institution an honor scholar- 
ship of the value of $150, which is to be awarded upon com- 
petitive examination under the direction of the College Faculty. 

When finished the building will cost about $40,000, of 
which one-fourth remains to be subscribed. In addition to 
the new school-rooms there are rooms in the second and third 
floors of the Men’s Meeting that can be utilized, thus accom- 
modating 300 pupils altogether. 

The Faculty for the coming school year is as follows: 
John W. Gregg, B.L., M.A., Principal, history; Eli M. 
Lamb, Associate Principal, mathematics ; Stephen C. Harry, 
A. B., higher mathematics; William S. Pike, B. E., science 
and gymnastics; Rachel E. Lamb, literature and rhetoric ; 
Emma J. Broomell, B.S., reading; Frances E. Hartley, 
Ph. B., classics; Anna M. Berger, modern languages ; Louisa 
P. Blackburn, geography and grammar; Helen H. Ely, 
M. E., in charge of Primary Department ; Hannah T. Yardley, 


student of the George School, delivered his graduating essay, 
‘The Passing of the Kings.’’ The question, ‘‘ What is 
Orthodoxy and to what class of people does it apply ?’’ was 
discussed by members of the Association. This interesting 
meeting was well attended, and after a period of silence, we 
adjourned. 

The meeting of Eighth month 13, 1899, was called to 
order by the president, Henry W. Eves, who read the 25th 
chapter of Matthew. The Secretary, Mary R. Eck, called 
the roll and read the minutes of last meeting. The literary 
entertainment included the following selections : a poem, read 
by Elizabeth L. Burgess ; ‘‘ The Three Bells,’’ a recitation, by 
Elena Eves; Sarah T. Eves read the 14th chapter from 
‘« The Life and Letters of James and Lucretia Mott;’’ and 
Herbert Henri, a selection, ‘‘Communion with God."’ 
Amelia Eves read from ‘‘A New England Girlhood.’’ The 
question, ‘‘ Have the changes made in Religious, Social, and 
Political Toleration been of any advantage to the world?’’ 
was deferred for discussion at a future meeting. An inter- 
esting letter was read by Wm. Burgess from a Friend in San 
Francisco. FRANCIS M. EvEs. 





HUNTINGDON, IND.—The Young Friends’ Association 
met Eighth month 27, at Maple Grove. After the usual 
business was transacted a paper was read by Samuel Mason. 
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His subject was ‘‘ The Works of Nature : Beautiful or Other- 
wise.”’ Many valuable thoughts were presented and the dis- 
cussion was general. A recitation was then given by Eliza- 
beth Mason. The meeting adjourned to Ninth month 15. 
WixuiaM C. Moore, Cor. Secretary. 
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THE SKY-LARK. 


BrrD of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea ! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place,— 
O to abide in the desert with thee ! 
Wild is thy lay and loud 
Far in the downy cloud ; 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying ? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 


O’er fell and mountain sheen, 
O'er moor and mountain green, 
O’er the red streamer that heralds the day ; 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherub, soar, singing, away ! 
Then, when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather blooms, 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be. 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place,— 
O to abide in the desert with thee ! 


—James Hogg. 


THE ARCHER. 


ONCE on a plain, far-stretching out before me, 
With here and there a grove, as 'twere a park, 
I saw an archer aiming true, and speeding 
His arrows at a mark. . 


He knew the curves, the poises, the resistance, — 
He knew how every fitful breeze would blow, 
The course of every shaft he calculated 
’ Before it left the bow. 


Swift sped the arrows, strong, unchecked, unerring, 
Straight to the destined mark, or low or high, 

To which the skill and cunning of the archer 
Directed them to fly. 


And as I watched the thought bore in upon me ; 
How foolish are the fears we mortals know— 

Have not our courses too been calculated 
Before we left the bow? 


Greater than mine the wisdom that directs me, 
Stronger than mine the forces that impel, 

I blindly run upon an unknown journey 
Whose end I cannot spell. 


Yet swift thou speed’st, my soul, unchecked, unerring, 
Straight to the destined mark, or high or low, 
Toward which wisdom, the Eternal Archer, 


Directeth thee to go. —Howell S. England. 


WE have careful thought for the stranger 
And smiles for the sometime guest, 
But oft for ‘‘our own "’ 
The bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best. 
—Margaret Sangster. 
>¢€ 
WHERE true love bestows its sweetness, 
Where true friendship lays its hand, 
Dwells all greatness, all completeness, 
All the wealth of every land. 
—/j. G. Holland. 
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American Enterprise in Asia. 
Edinburgh (Scotland) Evening News. 

A STEAMER has left Philadelphia for Vladivostock and Niu- 
Chang with forty locomotive engines and eighteen steel bridges 
for Chinese railways. This is how America takes part in the 
Far East squabble. She leaves Russia to annex, administer, 
and fortify, and Britain to protest, remonstrate, and, if neces- 
sary, fight for the ‘‘open door.’’ Meanwhile, the Yankees 
make a good thing out of supplying the engines, rails, and 
rolling stock for the Russo-Chinese railways. So far as ships 
and guns are concerned, America’s force in Chinese waters is, 
if it exists at all, barely nominal, and yet she somehow finds 
a market. How do our commercial Jingoes explain this 
miracle? From the American point of view, Britain and 
Russia alike are foolish nations, so intent upon rivalling each 
other at the game of toy soldiers that they submit alike to be 
relieved of their surplus cash by the energetic and acute 
manufacturers of the States. We make a great fuss about 
maintaining our prestige in the East, but whatever we may do 
to maintain our naval and military prestige, it is apparent 
that our commercial prestige is rapidly vanishing. With 
American engines running on Chinese railways, and American 
bridges spanning Egyptian rivers, itis plain the gilt is coming 
off the Imperialistic gingerbread. 





































A Unique Post Office. 


IN consequence of the introduction of a house-to-house de- 
livery of letters in Morven, Argyllshire, says a Scotch news- 
paper, one of the most primitive post-offices in the United 
Kingdom has lately fallen into desuetude. It never received 
the sanction of the Postmaster-General, nor was it amenable 
to any of the stringent rules governing other offices. Situated 
high up among the lonely hills, half-way between Drimmin 
and Barr, and about three miles from the nearest habitation, 
it consisted of a simple slit in the rock, closed up by a nicely- 
fitting stone. In the good old times, and indeed until quite 
recently, when any letters for Barr and neighboring places 
came to Drimmin post-office, they were carried by the nearest 
shepherd or crofter to this convenient office in the rock. 
Here they were left, perhaps for days, until there should hap- 
pen to come that way some other shepherd or crofter who 
might feel inclined to deliver them at their destination. The 
arrangement was generally found to work very satisfactorily, 
and, so far as can be ascertained, no missive ever got lost or 


irreparably damaged at this old-fashioned post-office in the 
rock. 


German Freedom. 


THE one living American whose personality most closely re- 
sembles that of Emperor William is the brilliant young gov- 
ernor of New York, whom many Americans hail as the future 
President. The Germans feel in the same way ; if Germany 
were to become a republic, the people would shudder at the 
thought of having one of the parliamentary leaders of to-day 
or an average general become President, but they would elect 
the present Emperor with enthusiasm as the first President ; 
he is the most interesting, energetic, talented, industrious, 
and conscientious personality of our public life. Those, 
however, who maintain that the Emperor is an autocrat do 
not understand how closely the German monarchy, not only 
through the constitutional and parliamentary limitations im- 
posed upon it, but still more in its inner foundations, is identi- 
cal with the national will. I do not care to discuss here 
whether the Spanish war was necessary, whether the annexa- 
tion of the Philippines was desirable, or whether Alger was a 
good minister ; I know only that the German Emperor would 
not have been able to retain a minister against such unani- 
mous public opinion, or to make war and to create colonies, 
when only a year before the public soul had revolted against 
the idea of war and ridiculed the idea of colonies. A Presi- 
dent with such vast powers, parties in the grasp of bosses, 
city administrations under the whip of spoilsmen, the eco- 
nomic world under the tyranny of trusts, and altogether under 
the autocracy of yellow press editors! I love and admire 
America, but Germany really seems to me freer.—Augo 
Munsterberg, in the Atlantic Monthly. 
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Hopeful Outlook For Farm Owners. 


Ir you have a farm, keep it ; if not, get one, for the time may 
come when this country will be largely divided into monopo- 
lists, dependents, and farmers, and the farmer will be the 
most independent of all men and the saving power of our in- 
stitutions. The relief from the perplexing problems of the 
time is a simple, honest, character-building, faith-sustaining 
life on the soil. 

The permanency of the New England schools and his- 
torical scenery, the assured stability of her manufactories, 
with a tendency to create the finest fabrics, the prospective 
revival of commerce, the grange, and the enterprises inci- 
dental to these conditions make the New England farm an 
ideal possession. The New England farmer who says that 
the farm is a thing of the past is himself but a product of the 
past. The man who has a five-thousand-dollar farm in New 
England, with five thousand dollars in the bank, and who 
will live within his means, is a millionaire, and his possession 
and contentment are not unlikely to outlast that of the mil- 
lionaire.— Review of Reviews. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


PHILADELPHIA has been given over the past week to the 
annual encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
Admiral Sampson's fleet was present in the river during the 
week. 





THE strike at the Stevens Colliery, operated by the Stevens 
Coal Company, at West Pittston, culminated in a riot on the 
2d instant, in which one man was killed, two probably fatally 
wounded, and a half score more or less hurt. 

Pore SOPHRINIUS, Patriarch of the Orthodox Greek Church 
of Alexandria, Lybia, Ethiopia, and all Egypt, died on the 3d 
inst., aged 103. 

PRESIDENT JOHN S. WILSON, of the Baltimore, Chesa- 
peake and Atlantic Railroad, has confirmed the reported pur- 
chase of a controlling interest of that road by the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, which, together with other valuable properties 
of rail and steamboat lines, becomes immediately part of the 
Pennsylvania system. 

A SYNDICATE of American and European capitalists has 
been formed to build large works in Switzerland for the con- 
struction of railway machinery. The annual capacity of the 
works will be 600 locomotives, 1,000 steam railway passenger 
cars, 1.009 electric railway cars, 10,000 switches and signals 
with electric motor power. 

AN important move by the defense in the Dreyfus trial at 
Rennes was made on the sth inst., when Lawyer Labori tele- 
graphed urgent appeals to Emperor William and King Hum- 
bert to grant permission to Colonel Schwartzkoppen and 
Colonel Panizzardi to testify at the trial ‘‘ in the name of justice 
and humanity.’’ Should these important witnesses testify 
that they never had any relations with the accused, a despatch 
from Rennes says that the Court must order the acquittal of 
Dreyfus. 

THE Johannesburg correspondent of the Standard says: 
There seems to be some ground for supposing that the peace 
party at Pretoria has gained a temporary advantage as the re- 
sult of the influence of Mr. Fischer, the special representative 
of the Orange Free State. Influential German papers continue 
to warn President Kruger that he need not hope to receive 
the least help from Europe. 

QuEEN WILHELMINA of the Netherlands has written to 
Queen Victoria, appealing to her to intervene in the interests 
of peace in South Africa. 


Tue Pittsburg Bridge Company and Charles M. Peasley, 
Superintendent, were held responsible by a coroner’s jury on 
the sth inst., for the death of eleven men, who were killed in 
the collapse of the arches of the Coliseum building in course 
of construction in Chicago, on the 28th ult. 


cS 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE University Extension Summer School just held at 
Oxford, England, numbered among its students not fewer 
than 180 foreigners. Germany sent nearly 60, Scandinavia 
40, France 14, Holland seven, Switzerland six, Austria and 
Hungary nine, Belgium three, Russia two, Finland one, and 
Japanone. The secretary states that in the year that completed 
the last report there were over 1,000 lectures delivered under 
the auspices of the Delegacy. There were 108 local centres 
at work and 145 courses of lectures delivered, with an aggre- 
gate average attendance of close on 20,000 students, and the 
figures that would soon be published for the current year 
would show an advance even on those he had quoted. The 
movement had passed out of the stage when it could be 
regarded as a cheap smattering masquerade on education. 
Whatever guage they chose to test its strength, they would 
find it had vitality and soundness. Next year the students 
were invited by the Cambridge Union to hold the summer 
meeting there, and the Oxford Delegacy decided to invite them 
in 1901. The program was already sketched out. During that 
summer all England would be celebrating what was called the 
millenary of King Alfred, and it had been decided, as they 
had now completed the cycle, to go back to that early period 
of English history and make the whole meeting centre around 
the history of the great King Alfred of Wessex and of 
England. 


—The Ruskin Coéperative Colony (Tennessee) property 
has been sold. Four tracts of land containing a total of 784 
acres were first sold to Ransom Leech for $11,000. Another 
tract of a thousand acres, mostly worthless land, went to 
George Wright for $1,450. He also bought the storehouse 
and lot for $15, making the whole amount received for land 
and about thirty houses thereon $12,465. The land originally 
cost $16,500, and the houses cost several thousand more. 
Growing crops go with the land. The minority stockholders, 
who had the property thrown into the hands of a receiver, 
were the purchasers. Horses, mules, fine hogs, etc., went 
fgr a song, mostly to neighboring farmers. It is said that the 
purchasers will reorganize the colony on a somewhat different 
basis. Fifty-five majority stockholders already have an agent 
out looking for a new location. They may go to Virginia. 
Many of the women shed tears at the sale, and there is much 
feeling over the break-up of the new Utopia. 


—There are 850,000 men in the world who gain a liveli- 
hood chiefly by fishing, making an annual catch of $225 
worth of fish for each man. The fisheries of the United 
states supply 800,000 pounds annually, and those of Europe 
1 800,009 pounds. The American citizen eats about twenty- 
five pounds of fish and 140 pounds of meat ina year, while 
the European eats sixty-four pounds of meat and eleven 
pounds of fish annually. 


—A remarkable state of affairs exists at Detroit, Michigan, 
where out of a cut of 450,000,000 feet of lumber this season 
there is absolutely none for sale. The labor market is such 
that $28 and board is the monthly pay of the lowest grade of 
woods labor. Top loaders get $40 or more. A year ago 
swampers were paid $18, and in the fall of 1897 were flooding 
the labor market at $12. 


—The tobacco crop this year, it is agreed, will not be a 
large one, and it comes after three years of small yield. The 
aggregate production reported for 1896,1897, and 1898, is but 
471,833,052 pounds, while for 1885, 1886, and 1887 it was 
585,944,094, or more than 100,000,000 pounds greater. 
Prices having so long declined, the planters have become 
discouraged, and are paying less and less attention to tobacco 
every year. 


—The English papers are just now warning their readers 
that to drink milk immediately after cherries have been eaten 
is a dangerous practice and sometimes has fatal results. ‘It 
is said that the health authorities of Vienna have gone so far 
as to issue a circular warning people who wish to retain their 
health not to drink milk or water immediately after eating 
fruit of any kind. 

—According to the Rome correspondent of the London 
Standard, Camille Barrere. the French Ambassador to Italy, 
will be the next French Ambassador to the United States. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Chichester, First-day, Ninth month 
17, 1899, at 2.30 p. m. 

, CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*,* A Circular Meeting under tne care of the 
Western Quarterly Meeting, will be held at 
Centre, on First day, Ninth month 10, 1899, to 
convene at 3 o clock p. m. 

QO. F. PAssMorE, Clerk. 


*,* A meeting of the Salem First day School 
Union will be held in Friends’ meeting-house, 
at Salem, N. J., Ninth month 9, 1899, at Io 
o'clock a. m. 

The subject for consideration is : ‘* How can 
we educate children so as to preserve the purity 
of their morals?’’ A cordial invitation ex- 
tended to all interested. 

Joun G. BorTon, 


Louisa Powk.1, } Clerks. 





*,* Burlington First-day School Union will 
be held at Mansfield, N. J., Ninth month 9, at 
10 a.m. All are cordially invited. 

DANIEL WILLETs, Clerk 
ANNE R. WALN, } — 
*,* Quarterly and yearly meetings in Ninth 
month will be held as follows : 
10. Baltimore, Gunpowder, Md. 
Illinois Yearly Mt g, Mt. Palatine, Jil. 
14. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 
25. Canada Half- Yearly Mt’g, Yonge St. 
30. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 

*,* First-day Evening Meetings will be held 
during Ninth month at 4th and Green streets at 
7.30 0 clock. The company of all who believe 
in a quiet hour for social worship is invited. 

The Third-day meeings will be resumed 
next week at 17th and Girard Avenue, at 
10.30 a. m. 

*,* Any changes in the times of holding 
meetings, or other needéd corrections, should 
be sent as soon as may be to Friends’ Book 
Association, 1500 Race street, Philadelphia, to 
enable them to issue the Almanac for 1900 at an 
early date. 


*,* The regular sessions of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting will begin on Second-day, Ninth month 
11th; meeting of Ministers and Elders, and 
one session of First-day School Conference will 
be held the Seventh-day preceding. 

Friends having a prospect of attending should 
inform some member of the following named 
committee. Conveyance will be provided to 
meet day trains at Lostant, on Illinois Central 
Railroad, on Sixth- and Seventh-day, to carry 
all friends whose names are furnished the com- 
mittee, to Friends’ settlement, eight miles 
distant. 

Oliver Wilson, Magnolia, Illinois. 

‘Florence A. Given, Clear Creek, Illinois. 

Raymond Bumgarner, Mt. Palatine, Illinois. 

William L. Mills, Clear Creek, Illinois. 


*,* There will be a Circular Meeting at Unity 
Street, Frankford, First-day, Ninth month Io, 
a 330p.m. All are invited. 


*,* The meeting held only once in the year 
at Warrington meeting-house will be held there 
Ninth month 24. It is an interesting occasion, 
and ministering Friends feeling a drawing in 
that direction are encouraged to attend. 


NATIONAL EXPORT EXPOSITION, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
REDUCED RATES VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


‘The National Export Exposition, which 
opens at Philadelphia on September 14, and 
continues until November 30, will be the most 
interesting and important event occurring in 
Philadelphia since the Centennial Exhibition of 
1876. In addition to its valuable commercial 
exhibits it will present many features of popular 
interest and amusement Arrangements have 
also been made for Mandolin, Guitar, and Banjo 
Concerts, and for a grand chorus from the Ger- 
man Singing Societies. 

For this occasion the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell excursion tickets from all 
points on its line, to Philadelphia and return, at 
rate of a fare and a third for the round trip plus 
price of admission. These tickets will be sold 
during the continuance of the Exposition and 
will be good for return passage until Novem- 
ber 30. 

For specific rates and additional information 
apply to nearest* Ticket Agent. 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 





OU cannot afford to take chances 
in painting when, by exercising a 
little care and common sense, the 
use of mixtures of unknown composition 
and questionable value can be avoided and 


the best materials (and, as you will find, by 


The best materials are Pure White Lead 


The brands named 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 


BEYMER-BAUMAN - 

DAVIS-CHAMBE _ 

PAHNESTOCK 

ANCHOR \ cone 

ECKSTEIN 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT New York. 

ULSTER 

meee far the cheapest) can be obtained. 
SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

massover { and Pure Linseed Oil. 
RED SEAL oe . ‘ 
sourmioa in margin are genuine. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

won HERE | REE 

conwers, "*e™ Mass 

SENTUCKY 


combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


Louisville. 
National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 





| NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 


| LUW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


September 7 and 21 and October § and 19 
are the dates of the remaining Pennsylvania Rail- 
road popular ten-day excursions to Niagara Falls 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, 
and intermediate points. 

Excursion tickets, good for return passage on 
any regular train, exclusive of limited express 
trains, within ten days, will be sold at $10.00 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and 
all points on the Delaware Division ; $11.25 
from Atlantic City; $9.60 from Lancaster; 
$8.50 from Altoona and Harrisburg ; $6 go from 
Sunbury and Wilkesbarre; $5.75 from Wil- 
liamsport ; and at proportionate rates from other 
peints. A stop-over will be allowed at Buffalo, 
Rochester, Canandaigua, and Watkins within 
the limit returning. 

A special train of Pullman parlor cars and 
day coaches will be run with each excursion. 
An extra charge will be made for parlor car seats. 

An experienced tourist agent and chaperon 
will accompany each excursion. 

Tickets for a side trip to the Thousand Islands 
(Alexandria Bay) will be sold from Rochester 
in connection with excursions of September 7 and 
21, good to return to Rochester or to Canan- 
daigua via Syracuse within five days, at rate of 
$5.50. 

Tickets for a side trip to Toronto will be sold 
at Niagara Falls for $1.00 on September 23. 
In connection with excursion of September 7, 
tickets will be sold to Toronto and return at 
reduced rates, account Toronto Fair. 

For pamphlets giving full information and 
hotels, and for time of connecting trains, apply 
to nearest ticket agent, or address Geo. a 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, WASHINGTON. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


Over the battlefield of Gettysburg, through 
the picturesque Blue Mountains, via Hagers- 
town and Antietam, and down the beautiful 
and historic Shenandoah Valley to the unique 
Caverns of Luray ;thence across the rolling 
hills of Northern Virginia to Washingron, is the 
route of this tour—a section of the country in- 
tensely interesting from both a historic and a 
scenic standpoint. 

The tour will leave New York 7.co a. m., 
and Philadelphia 12 20 p. m., Saturday, Sep- 
tember 16, in charge of one of the company’s 
tourist agents, and will cover a period of five 
days. An experienced chaperon, whose espe- 
cial charge will be unescorted ladies, will ac- 
company the trip throughout. Round-trip 
tickets, covering transportation, carriage drives, 
and hotel accommodations, will be sold atthe 
extremely low rate of $25 from New York, $24 
from Trenton, $22 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents. Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 789 Broad street, Newark, N.'J.; 
or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia. 


GEORGE B. COCK, Telephone 1-42-25 D. 
L. 


aw 
Convention >STENOGRAPHER. 
Science 

14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 

Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 





Please mention FRiENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in tt. This ts of value to us 


and to the advertisers. 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 
OYAL BAKING Wiecrccooag re 
PowDER ‘ Rents, Sales, aus etc., etc. 


Tt nae keeechbstie EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 534 prct Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 


GIRARD TRUST CO MPANY | eran "emmiaeieees 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. oo F MONROE, ” —— 


Capital, $1,000,000. Chartered 1836 Surplus, $2,000,000. sreeeet. mt. Cashier 


AcTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. & 


FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 














CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
ee ee ee ee eens LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. si coitnied cide Aes Recession Senmaes 
E. B. MORRIS, President. a Specialty. 





Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company y of Philadelphia — 





409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. Ellwood Heacock 
All Trust Funds snd Investments are ke pape and a: from the assets of the Compan 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-P: ident, T. WIST. BROWN; Vice-President ond hat yr a UNDERTAKER 


ASA 8S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 
oe ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; . 
Assistant G. Ti TSOP ° 


Actuary, DAVID 
ESTABLISHED 1860. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY TELEPHONE. 5807 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. Calls outside of city answered promptly. 

President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 


M.L PHILIBERT, | agnEPHN 8 READING RIL. 


French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 


and EMBALMER 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 





~ AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
























AND DRY CLEANER. ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, P*X2L£444444484480480820224028 42428 
Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
a specialty. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. Are 
Branch Office, 727 South Second Street. BALLASTED. 


You Going 
To California? 


The California Limited, Santa 


F. GUTEKUNST Royal Blue Line to New York. 


SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY siaiemihiiuaeatn 


7i2 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. EADING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- : 
" P : Fe Route, gives the best and 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


speediest service. Through 





dining car, and observation 
car with spacious parlor, 










Friends’ Book Association, ¢ 

. OF PHILADELPHIA 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, ¢ 

Blank Book Manufacturers, : 

Engravers, and Printers, % 

Artists’ Materials, 7 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 

Everything relating to the Kinder- 

garten and School. 







Royal Reading Route to especially for use of ladies and 


ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED 

















children. 2% days Chicago 






to Los Angeles. 










Address General Passenger Office, 


The Alchison, Topeka & Sania Fé Railway, 


CHICAGO, 






Young Friends’ Association, 
140 N. 15th Street, 
will close for the summer on Seventh-day, Sixth month 


17th, 1899. All communications regarding Association 
work should be sent to 


ELIZA H. WORRELL, 142 
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S$. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


